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For the Presbyterian. 
_. UNION.” 
IN A LETTER TO A FRIEND. 

My Dear Sir—You inquire:—* How 
are you affected by the present peculiar 
crisis in our public Qffaits,and by what 
considerations:are you inflyenced in refer- 
ence to those dcte of:dur supreme Legis- 
lature which have awakened, in many 
parts of the’ such stérn opposition.” 
I briefly reply, that-hy deliberate choice, I 
unite. with thoee who are law-abiding citi- 
zens 5, and although in more than one in- 
stanoe, the government, or those who have 
the direction of it, have acted in a manner 
whiekf cordially disapprove, they have as 
yet dotie nothing which, so far as I can 
judge, would justify open resistance. I 
have settled it as a first principle that civil 

réroment jg. a, dirine instisavion, The 
ordained of God. The 
form may not be prescribed, but the 
thing itself is one of God's chief gifts to 
man. Without such an institution evil could 
neither be restrained or punished, and good 
neither encouraged nor protected. The 
alternative is between government and 
anarchy. In choosing to live under go- 
-vernment, I feel it to be a sacred duty to 
discountenance every thing which would 
tend to anarchy, not only because the lat- 


ter would subject me to infinitely greater | | 


evils than I could suffer even under a bad 
administration of the former, but from a 
sense of religious obligation, to submit to 
every ordinance of man for the Lord’s 
sake. There is a manifest difference be- 
tween a cordial approbation of a wrong 
measure and submission to it. The latter 
may be my duty in a case where the 
former would imply a compromise of prin- 
ciple, In our own unsurpassed constitu- 
tion I see much, very much, to admire. I 
devoutly thank God for it, as one of his 
best gifts toman. Under it I enjoy privi- 
Jeges which no human arithmetic can esti- 
mate. Liberty of the purest kind it gua- 
ranties. It protects my civil rights; it in- 
‘sures me the most perfect freedom of con- 
science. I experience its genial influence 
‘wherever I go and however I am occupied. 
“While I am an obedient citizen, it secures 
to me every thing which I ought to desire, 
and in a much larger measure than [ could 
enjoy under any other existing govern- 
ment. Next to a pure theocracy, it well 
deserves the second place. The adminis- 
‘tration of this constitution has hitherto been 
marvellously perfect. I do not say abso- 
Tutely perfect, for that is more than can be 
expected of any thing entrusted to the man- 
agement of fallible man; but wonderfully 
perfect, considering that it is administered 
by mere men, and as contrasted with 
-the political history of any other coun- 
try. With ‘these impressions, although 
fully alive to all political measures, I feel 
the necessity of extreme caution, lest an 
Opposition to one act should lead to the 
subversion of the whole glorious fabric; 
‘and I must be very thoroughly convinced 
that the evil is a malignant one, which 
awould induce me to identify myself with 
‘those who are ready to apply the torch to 
‘that compacted union, which, like a stately 
temple, rears itself in its beautiful propor- 
tions for the admiration of the world, and 
for the shelter of the oppressed of all lands., 


‘I have no zeal, Samson-like, to shake the | 


pillars which support the dome, which, in 
‘its fall, must crush me and all I hold dear. 
‘He must possess stronger nerves than I can 
‘boast, who, to remedy one evil, is willing 
to incur a thousand; who, to escape a 
‘slight temporary pain, is ready to blow out 
‘his own brains. The man who can delibe- 
‘rately talk of dissolving our present Union, 
Gn full view of the wars, the despotism, 
‘the universal ruin which would ensue, 
not only to state institutions, but to every 
household in the Jand, and to the Church 
_of Christ itself, must certainly have permit- 
-ted his passions to over-master his judg- 
‘ment. 
In view of what I have said, I am pre- 
pared to answer the question so often pro- 
posed, “May I not resist an unjust law, 
and especially if I regard it as inconsis- 
tent with the law of God?” Suppose I 
-should reply in the affirmative, then it 
‘would follow inevitably that every citizen 
‘had aright to resist any and every law 
‘which, in his judgment—whether his 
“judgment was enlightened or not—was 
wrong, or opposed to his views of religion. 
‘What is right in one, must be right in all, 
-on such a question, and no one under our 
‘republican form of government would pre- 
‘tend to restrict such a right. But where 
‘would such a latitude of privilege lead 
‘us? Toa position very similar to that of 
‘the Israelites, at a time when it was said: 
“‘In those days there was no king”’ (that 
is, no government) “in Israel, but every 
man did that which was right in his own 
eyes.” In a word, it would lead to 
anarchy, a far worse condition for a na- 
tion than tyranny itself. If bad laws may 
justify the open resistance of the good, 
good laws may be openly resisted by the 
bad, and, as these generally have the ma- 
jority, it would be « losing experiment for 
the lovers of good government. Chris- 
tiaus “may be, and certainly are, grieved 
that cur National Legislature should dese- 
crate the Sabbath, by the law authorizing 
the transmission of the mails on that holy 
day; others profess to be equally aggrieved 
that there should be:any laws which re- 
cognize peculiar sacreduess in that day. 
Have either party a right to resist? Or- 
der-loving ‘citizens would say, no. If one 
party hase right to interfere with slavery, 
where its existence is recognized by law, 
another party may claim the right of intro- 
ducing it where its existence is opposed by 
law. The principle of resistance being 
Gdtnitted, “its consequences will be far- 
reaching. Once begun, we are not at 
liberty to say, at this or that ‘limit, it must 
stop. We may aim at the redress of a 
single grievance in this way, and thereby 


pat'into the hands of less scrupulous men | 


— 
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the instrument ‘by which ‘they may wrest ( 


from us. our, property, invade the seclu- 
sion of our firesides, curtail oar Christian 
liberty, and endanger our lives. Surely, 
with such prospects before us, we should 
pause. It may, perhaps, be said, that 
laws ‘may be enacted, by which our con- 
currence in what is clearly opposed to the 
law of God may be required. In such a 
case, must we obey? No, we may with- 
hold our obedience, and, committing our- 
selves ta God, submissively bow to the pe- 
nalty. The law has two parts, the pre- 
cept and penalty. If we can with a bet- 
ter conscience choose the last in prefer- 
nce to the first, so be it; and yet it is 
very questionable, whether the resistants 
of the present time have, any of the meek 
fortitude of the Apostles, in suffering pa- 
tiently and without complaining, the -con- 
sequericéw of withholding obedience to laws 
against conscience. In my opinion, no 
such extreme case has, as yet, arisen in 
our legislation; certainly, no stronger case 
than that with which Paul was called to 
contend in the case of Onesimus, in 
which, under very peculiar and embar- 
rassing circumstances, he proved himself 
to be a law-abiding citizen, without any at- 
tempt to shield himself under a supposed 
higher law. | 
You may ask, how far is the principle 
of non-resistance to existing governments 
to be carried? I answer, it has but one 
limit. Whenever a government becomes 
80 oppressive as to invade the liberties of 
the great majority of the people, the peo- 
ple, ia the majesty of their strength, may 
rise up in revolution, and subvert it for a 
better. The right of revolution is a sa- 
cred one; but its legitimate exercise is to 
be resorted to only under circumstances of 
extreme urgency. Itis a dangerous ex- 
periment, and should always be conducted 
with caution. Like a two-edged sword, it 
may wound in both directions. It may 
prove a remedy for evils complained of, 
and it may result in an exchange of evils, 
not much to the advantage of its pro- 
moters. In such a country as ours, whose 
general laws are so equitable and so pro- 
tective, it would be madness to make any 
one ill-advised law the plea for revolution. 
This, then, being the case, we have a 
choice of procedure—we must submit—or 
we must resist, and bear the penalty—or 
we must try to better our condition by 
leaving the country. | | 
Thus, my dear sir, I have endeavoured, 
in brief, to state a few general principles, 
in the deliberate consideration of which I 
have been led to bow to the law, uphold 
the government, and maintain our present 
glorious Union. Some may think, that 
this is a merely political question; but I 
regard it as an eminently religious one, 
however politicians may handle it for am- 
bitious persons. - To the religious commu- 
-nity it has a special interest, and they 
‘cannot neglect it without perilling their 
dearest privileges. I most earnestly pray 
‘God to overrule the present agitation, and 
to avert the disastrous catastrophe which 
our abuse of his great mercies to us, as a 
people, might render so appropriate and 
just. 
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THAT ONE WORD. 


“I never can forget that word which 
was once whispered to me in an inquiry- 
meeting,’’ said a pious man once to a friend. 
“ What word was it?” “It was the word 
Eternity. A young Christian friend, 
who was yearning for my salvation, came 
up tome as [ sat in my pew, and simp- 
ly whispered ‘ Eternity’ in my ear, with 
great solemnity and tenderness, and then 
left me. That word made me think, and 
I found no peace till I came to the cross.” 

The sainted McCheyne (our Summer- 
field) was once riding by a quarry, and 


‘stopped to look in at the engine house. 


The fireman had just opened the door to 
feed the furnace with fresh fuel; when 
McCheyne, pvinting in to the bright hot 
flame, said mildly to the man, “ Does that 
fire remind you of any thing?”? The man 
could not get rid of the solemn question. 
To him it was an effectual arrow of convic- 
tion. It led him to the house of God, and 
will lead him, we trust, to heaven. 

A single remark of the Rev. Charles 
Simeon, on the blessings which had result- 
ed from the labours of Dr. Carey in India, 
first arrested the attention of Henry Mar- 
tyn to the cause of missions. His mind 
began to stir under the new thought, and a 
perusal of the Life of Brainerd fixed bim 
in his resolution to give himself to the 
dying heathen. 

It is said that Harlan Page once went 
through his Sabbath school to get the 
spiritual census of the school. Coming to 
one of the teachers he said, “Shall I put 
you down as having a hope in Christ?” 
The teacher replied “ Vo.” “Then,” said 
Mr. Page very tenderly, “I will put you 
down as having no hope.” He closed his 
little book and left him. That was enough. 


God gave that young man’s soul no rest. 


till he found a hope beneath the cross. 

_ A member of my church, not long since, 
evertook a young lady on her way to the 
prayer meeting. She asked the young 
woman if she never thought of her own 
salvation? The lady, thus addressed, re- 
plied that during all her life she had never 
had one word spoken to her before about 
the salvation of her soul! Within a 
month from that time she became a devo- 
ted memoer of the flock of Christ. 

Fellow disciple! have you never yet 
spoken one word to an impenitent friend 
about the most momentous of all questions ! 
Then I fear that you will find no one in 
heaven that you were the means, under 
God, of sending there. Though you may 
reach. the “many mansions” yourself, I 
fear that your crown will glitter with no 
splendours. It will be a sfarless crown. 

LC, 


- 


MARTIEN, 


es | For the Presbyterian. 
A YEAR’S WORK OF DEATH. 
LEAVES FROM AN OLD NOTE BOOK. 

. August 4,—How varied the effects of 
grief!, Some who love their children dear- 
ly seem to be but slightly moved when 
they are taken away; and others who 
never displayed any great amount of par- 
ental affection, refuse to be comforted when 
their little ones die. Mrs. J has al- 
ways appeared to me indifferent to her 
children. Engaged in her domestic cares, 
and troubled about many things, her chil- 
dren have seemed to be in her way, and 
she has been anxious to have as little to do 
with them as possible. She has, therefore, 
neglected them. A day or two ago one 
of them, a little wild thing of five years, 
was attacked with croup, and last night 
died. I was summoned early in the morn- 
ing, and found Mrs. J— in the depths 
of anguish, refusing, like Rachel, to be 
comforted. Ina dark room, on a sofa, she 
was giving vent to her sorrow, in tears and 
lamentations, as if the etrings of her heart 
were torn rudely by the hand that had 
robbed her of her child. It was in vain 
that I spoke to her of the duty of submis- 
sion to the Divine will, assuring her that 
our Father in heaven is too good to be un- 
kind, and too wise to err in his treatment 
of his creatures: what we know not now 
we shall know hereafter, and the future 
will reveal even good as the fruit of what 
now seems adverse and trying. I might 
as well have spoken to a mountain torrent, 
and bade it flow softly. She would not 
pause to listen to my words, nor would she 


respond to comfort drawn from God’s own 


book. I prayed with her and left her. 
‘To-morrow we bury the little girl, and I 
shall have my feelings tried again by a 
renewal of the painful scenes through 
which I have passed to-day. 

September 30.—On looking over my 
notes of the month I find that death has 
been uncommonly busy among us—no less 
than four children and one young man have 
been buried. These deaths have made my 
own labours much more severe, being 
called on almost daily to visit families in 


affliction with sickness or bereavement, and 


having five funerals to attend, in addition 
to the regular services of the pulpit, on the 
Sabbath and during the week. 

How rarely do the people appreciate 
the amount of exhausting toil which a sea- 


‘son of sickness brings upon a pastor who 


desires to be faithful to the flock! Could 
he discharge his duty without having a 
heart in it, he might not be bowed down. 
It requires no great amount of physical 
labour to go toa house of mourning; but 
it does make a draft on the sensibilities 
of the feeling pastor that often prostrates. 
A family in sorrow is a load on his heart. 
They cannot be shaken off in a moment. 
To minister unto them in private, to be 
with them in the death-struggles of those 
dear to them, to bury their dead, and to 
preach the words of truth and fidelity with 
a consciousness of accountability——all these 
must make a draft on a pastor’s strength, 
and he needs health and grace to stand 
it. Again, he suffers oftentimes by the 
thoughtlessness of the people, and their 
ingratitude too. 

September 18.—I heard in the street 
that the child of Mr. R. S. had been ill for 
a few days, and now was not expected to 
live. Of course I called there before re- 
turning home, and was received with ex- 
pressions of great surprise that I had not 
been there before. I assured the anxious 
parents that I had not heard of their situa- 
tion until a few moments ago; and al- 
though this silenced them, it was plainly 


to be seen they felt that I was much to be 


blamed for not knowing that the child was 
sick. People have an idea that the minis- 
ter must have something of omniscience. 
They wonder that he does not come to see 
them in affliction, and all the time they are 
wondering he is quite ignorant that they 
are in distress at all. This often leads 
them to harbour hard thoughts against the 
minister, when their own neglect is the 
only occasion of his absence from them in 
the hour of their sorrow. When sickness 
enters a family, if the pastor’s presence is 
desired, he should be informed of the fact 
directly, by word sent for the purpose. 
Confined to his study, or visiting in an- 
other part of the parish, or absent for a few 
days from home, he may not hear of the 
case until the patient is dead or well. And 
although a minister gives notice once a 
month that he desires his people to send 
him word, in case of sickness, and they 
desire his presence, not one out of five of 
the families in such circumstances would 
pay any attention to it; but they will be won- 
derfully surprised that they can have sick- 
ness without his knowledge of it. Some- 
body will tell him of it, they think, and so 
they complain if he does not come to see 
them. This is thrown in here to record 
my sense of the ingratitude I have often 
experienced when doing more than my 
strength would justify, and yet finding, 
that from absolute ignorance of the wants 
of my people, I had inadvertently over- 
looked some of them. 

October 7.—An aged lady, a mother in 
Israel, hus been taken to heaven to-day. 
She had been waiting many years, all 
ready to go, her house set in order, and 
her desire to depart being far stronger than 
her desire to stay. She went to sleep last 
night as quietly as usual, and this morning 
was breathing harder than she was wont 
when the family awoke. It was plain that 


she was dying, and shortly she ceased to 


breathe, having had no disease to contend 


with, but yielding to the gradual decay of 


her powers of life. It is good for old peo- 
ple to die. It is a great relief to her, and 
though she was loved and honoured by 
those who were near her, she was more 
blessed far in the thought of her departure 
to glory, than in the enjoyment of her 
friends on earth. 


| November 14.—Another of our vener- 


| 


able members has been called home to-day. 
The old must die. I have long looked 
upon father S. as ripe for glory. Indeed, 
it has appeared strange to me that God has 
spared him so long. 
altogether outlived his usefulness. His 
hoary head has always been in the ways 
of righteousness. The example of such a 
man is a treasure not to be lightly esteem- 
ed. We have none left like him. Of 
such men heaven is the proper dwelling 
place. 
December 29.—The year is drawing to 
a close, and I have been to-day by the 
dying couch of one, whoI had thought, 
would have lived on till the end of the 
year, if not toward the spring of another. 
He has evidently been sinking with the 
consumption. And though failing gradu- 
ally, and for six months having no hope of 
recovery, his death was sudden! So true 
it is, we are never expecting to die. 

December 31.— The record is closed. 
Well, it has not been a year of as great 
mortality as the one preceding. But there 
has not been a month without a death in 
the parish, and in the month of Septem- 
ber we buried five. How many scenes of 
sorrow I have passed through! Am I bet- 
ter for the experience? If God would 
give me grace to improve by what I must 
see and hear, these death-beds might be 
rich means of grace to my own soul. O 
that he would teach me so to number my 
days that I may apply my heart unto wis- 
dom ! 


— 


For the Presbyterian. 


DISABLED MINISTERS. 


No. II. 


This is a subject on which it were 
easy to bring forward an array of argu- 
ment, if it were at all necessary; but 
it is not called for. The Saviour has 
taught us, in terms that need no com- 
ment, that ‘‘they who preach the gos- 
pel are to live of the gospel;” and 
common humanity, to go no higher, in- 
stinctively intimates that those who 
fail in the work, through sickness, or 
the infirmities of age, or afflictive dis- 
pensations of providence, ought not to 
be lost sight of. Indeed, they have a 
right to expect our sympathy and as- 
sistance, in their time of trouble, from 
the terms on which they enter the min- 
istry. They are expected to spend 
their early years in preparing for the 
sacred office; and, when invested with 
it, they are required to give themselves 
wholly to its duties; so that, should 


their failure be only in the power of 


audible utterance, their case is a trying 
one; they are deterred from turning 
their hand to any secular employment, 
as a means of living, because, unused 
to manual labour, and ignorant of the 
principles on which worldly business 
must be prosecuted, in order to success, 
they find themselves utterly disqualified, 
as well through physical inability as 
want of experience, for any occupation, 
other than that to which they have 
been accustomed, and to which they 
have devoted their early thoughts and 
best energies. It is, therefore, a mat- 
ter of justice, rather than charity, that 
the servants of the Church, in such cir- 
cumstances, should be sought out, and 
relieved to the extent of their necessi- 
ties. It will not be in keeping with 
our relation to them, to say :—‘“‘ Be ye 
warmed, and clothed, and fed;” and 
yet do nothing for their relief. It will 
not do for us to say; let them be 
cared for by those who have enjoyed 
their services, and who know them best, 
This would be unequal, often burden- 
some, and in violation of the bond that 
unites us in sacred brotherhood. A 
feeble church may have a disabled pas- 
tor, and be unable to sustain an assist- 
ant; and as to knowing the needy 
and deserving, they are all known, or 
knowable, through the Presbyteries, 
whose duty it is to search them out 
and present their claims. We are a 
Christian commonwealth; we want a 
common treasury, filled from year to 
year, for the benefit of the necessitous, 


in all parts of the land. That we have 


no such provision is a reproach to us, a 
stigma that must be wiped away by a 
prompt and united effort. We stand 
rebuked, in this matter, by the practice 
of other communities. See our brave 
seamen and soldiers, when wounded, 
or past the age for active service, in 
their “snug harbours,”’ or well furnish- 
ed asylums, for the balance of life. 
Nearly all the various fraternities, in 
civilized society, have some way of 
helping their afflicted members. And 
shall we be wanting, as a body, in a 
point of duty, so obvious, so easy, and 
so pleasant’ Brethren of the Church 
sessions, will you not wake up to this sub- 
ject, and make arangements, straight- 
way, for the supply of this sad defi- 
ciency in our practice as a church. 
The object commends itself to every 
man’s conscience in the sight of God. 
The people are talking and thinking 
about it. Give them the opportunity 
of acting — in the matter. Pro- 
pose a yearly collection, be it little or 
much. Fix the day, so as not to inter- 
fere with other appointments, and the 
thing will work harmoniously. Be not 
afraid of multiplying collections for 
good purposes of common interest. 
Every church is a missionary and be- 
nevolent society; and a collection is an 
easy and inoffensive mode of raisin 

money. Do any ask, are there, indeed, 
such cases as we have been depicting 
among our ministerial brethren? Ask 
those well known servants of the Lord, 
whose duties carry them among the 
churches. They can tell of touching 
instances, not a few, that have come 
under their personal observation.— 
Here is a note, from a brother, just re- 
ceived: —‘“ This morning I received a 


letter from a clergyman of the interior 


of our country, who has had a hemor- 
rhage of the lungs. He is a scholar 
and a devoted man; but poor, having s 
family depending upon him. He writes 
for counsel, knows not where or how 
to get bread for his wife and children. 
This is the third case of the kind that 
has come to my knowledge ‘within a few 
weeks.” Such appeals will'be respond- 
ed to generously, if you will but carry 
round the boxes. More of this next 
week, with permission. W.N. 


Yet he has not | 


FROM EUROPE. > 


[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN. ] 
Nice, in Piedmont, Sardinia, 

December 11, 1850. 

Messrs. Editore—It was truly re- 
freshing to receive from our American 
Minister at Turin a copy of The Pres- 
byterian only two and a half weeks old. 
You have seen that the spirit of Pro- 
testantism has been thoroughly aroused 
in England by the late Papal move- 
ment. The Rev. Dr. Cummings, of 
the Scotch Established Church, hails 
now in the papers as the great clerical 
champion of the Protestant cause. In 
the pulpit and on the rostrum, he is 
availing himself of the present singular 
occasion to expose the Papacy. He 
has publicly challenged Dr. Wiseman, 
in regard to the oath which that Romish 
functionary has actually taken, as so 
unloyal and trgasonable to the crown. 
The Jesuit ig trying to show that the 
usual oath was, Azsease, amended; and 
he will make capital use of false accusa- 
tion, if he can. Melville alluded to this 
political point in his Guy Fawkes’ ser- 
mon. Said he:—‘A Papist may be as 
loyal a subject as a Protestant—at least 
I had thought so until I heard of a re- 
fusal to pray for the Queen.” This 

olitical bearing of the question makes 
it complex and difficult, both for Eng- 
lish Church and State. It must be 
owned that it is not the simple question 
of toleration in religion. The Pope is 
a civil ruler, and claims authority on 
British soil. Dissenters, therefore, join 
in the ‘outcry,’ while Wiseman ap- 
peals to them that he comes in on their 
very principles of dissent. ‘I come,”’ 
he says, ‘‘a dissenter, and to dissen- 
ters. Do you deny the Queen’s head- 
ship of the Church? So dol.” We 
fear that the great cause of dissent 
must suffer in theresult. The Queen’s 
headship will be reaffirmed with a wit- 
ness! We must remember the history 
of Papacy in England. We cannot see 
the points of dispute or difficulty with 
our American eyes. The case is not at 
all the same as it would be in America: 
yet it is their bonds which now cripple 
and annoy them. On the bare point of 
religious toleration, we, at home, would 
be found siding with Wiseman. But 
alas! the legal and political points will 
take chancellors and ministers of the 
Queen to settle. 

The Sabbath before leaving London 
we heard Dr. Cummings in his own 
church. It was a missionary sermon, 
from the text, ‘* He shall see of the tra- 
vail of his soul, and shall be satisfied.” 
Holding up the Papal movement in the 
light of prophecy, he expressed the 

reatest confidence in the result. He 
declared that even now the Papacy, 
though pretending to claim a throne, 
is really looking for an asylum. 
Archbishop-Hughes, we observe, (now 
hereabouts on his way to Rome for his 


is acaerting in New York the 


ecline of Protestantism, and arguing 
its falsity from its inefficiency in the 
missionary work. Dr. C. would reply 
to him, that if it has failed at all, it 
has been for lack of men and means. 
But where the Papacy has had both 
men and means, as in Italy and in 


Rome itself, with its swarms of priests 


—look at the utter failure, which, there- 
fore, must argue, on his own principle, 
the falsity of that religion. Archbishop 
Hughes exults in the accession to the 
Papal ranks of so many of the lights 
of Britain, and, doubtless, there are 
more to follow, such as they are. But 
we see in all this only the Master’s 
work, by which his forerunner charac- 
terized him, and in which he is going 
through the world: ‘“‘ Whose fan is in 
his hand, and he will thoroughly purge 
kis floor.” 

It was pleasant to a Presbyterian, to 
hear our own churches at home remem- 
bered so affectionately in the earnest 
prayer of Dr. Hamilton: ‘‘ Lord, we pray 
fer our sister churches in Scotland, Ire- 
land, America, and the Continent of Eu- 
rope. And as we believe that to these 
churches thou hast committed the lar- 
gest deposit of thy truth, so let them 
Jabour not only for its defence, but for 
its diffusion.” The author of that sweet 
little book, Zhe Mount of Olives,’’ is 
a fine instance of sound doctrine in its 
prop:r connexion with the greatest ear- 
nestaess of heart. : 

Much cannot be said for the Pres- 
bytaian church edifices of London. 
Dr. Cummings’s chapel is in a nar- 
rowcourt, opposite the rear of Drury 
Late theatre, and difficult to be found, 
beciuse scarcely distinguishable among 
theshops and stores by which it is sur- 


romded. You may well suppose that 


it 1as hardly the shape of a church. 
The interior has the appearance of hav- 
ing been converted from some other 
use In all that I have seen, there is 
a siained-glass heading to the windows, 
large enough at least to show the Scotch 
thistle, in every variety. ; 

The public Buildings in London, with 
all their architectural merit, are very 
diferent to the eye from the clean and 
smoth engravings of them. St. Paul's, 
Westminster, &c., are dingy, mouldy- 
locking piles, and nothing can be found 
in the great metropolis as white and 
clen as our City Hall at New York, 
or our Capitol at Washington. This 
dusky feature is not owing alone to an- 
tiqiity, but to smoke and fog such as 
belong to London. 

The British Museum, which is the 
wonder and boast of the English capi- 
tal, is a stupendous institution, with 
well-arranged specimens, illustrating 
every department of learning. The 
“Layard Slabs,” which are now the 
great attraction, are as yet lying un- 


adjusted, ina damp and poorly-lighted 
‘pasement of the building, while spa- 


cious saloons above are preparing for 
their reception. Enough can be seen 
of them to excite wonder at the very 
distinct inscriptions. An obelisk of 
dark marble, in finest preservation, and 
clearly inscribed on all sides, is set up 
at the end of the collection as a crown- 
ing specimen. At the entrance of the 
Museum, in the wide hall, are the 


winged monsters, from Nineveh, each, 


however, broken in two almost equal 
parts. 
are doubtless to be set up, so as to be 
complete; as they seem to have been 
broken for convenience of transporta- 
tion, and i a way to make the parts per- 
fectly answer to each other. More ele- 
gantspecimens cannot be produced, than 


These immense granite blocks 


those of Botta, in the Louvre, at Paris. 
They seem to have been transported 
unbroken, and the gigantic forms of 
solid granite raised on suitable pedes- 
tals, are next in wonder to the Pyra- 
mids themselves. The French Muse- 
ums, especially in the departments of 
geology and natural history, excel in the 
taste and beauty of the arrangement— 
with fewer specimens, giving a more 
satisfactory exhibition. The paintings 
of the National Gallery in London you 
would quite forget, after seeing the su- 
perior productions that crowd the walls 
and ceilings in the Louvre, and at Ver- 
seilles. M. W. J. 


— 


THE VIRGIN IN A TREE. 

All the worshippers of the Virgin 
Mary will be delighted to hear that, 
according to a correspondent of the 


| New York Journal of Commerce, she 


has recently made her appearance in 
the island of Hayti, in the top of a tree, 
where she is seen and adored by thou- 
sands of the most intelligent people of 
that empire. The account is as follows, 
and is another illustration of the ignor- 
ance, the knavery, and credulity of 
Romanism. The writer says: 


‘About the time of my arrival on 


the Island, two black girls were return- 
ing from Port au Prince to their home 
in the country, about eight miles dis- 
tant. As they were going leisurely 
past a garden, just outside the city, 
their attention was somehow called to 
a tree that stood in the garden, and 
after looking into the tops for some 
time, they both of them came to the 
startling conclusion, that they could see 
the Virgin Mary in the tree! The 
longer they looked, the more certain 
they became. The story goes, that one 
of these girls, who was a notoriously 
irreligious character, began at once to 
treat the Virgin very irreverently and 
impiously, when she manifested her 
power by drawing the girl to the tree, 
throwing her arms around it, and com- 
pelling her thus to embrace it for seve- 
ral hours, until she not only became 
truly penitent, but was honoured of the 
Virgin to become her especial minister. 
Others, who were passing, were attract- 
ed to the tree, and in a very brief time 
the news of this discovery was flying 
through the city. A most incredible 
excitement followed this announcement. 
I feel that Iam hazarding my charac- 
ter for veracity in stating what my 
eyes have seen. A visit from the Vir- 
gin to this people—the Virgin, whose 
name is ever on their tongue, and to 
whom they address most of their pray- 
ers, and direct most of their worship; 
surely such a visitor should be honored 
with no ordinary demonstrations! And 
she was thus honoured. Hundreds, yes, 
thousands, immediately flocked to the 
favoured, hallowed spot, to see with 
mortal eyes, and to adore and worship 
this heavenly visitant. More than two 
weeks had passed, and the most of the 
people of the city and the surrounding 
country had made their visit to the 
tree, before I made my pilgrimage 
thither. I walked out one evening in 
company with the Rev. Mr. Judd, Bap- 
tist missionary in this city. On ar- 
riving, we found but a few worshippers 
there; but while we remained small 
companies were constantly arriving, 
who, as soon as they came near the 
tree, looked into its tops, crossed them- 
selves most devoutly, fell upon their 
knees, and after remaining thus for a 
time engaged in their devotions, arose 
and lighted the wax taper they had 
brought with them, and placed it near 
the tree. The bottom of the tree was 
completely surrounded with boquets of 
beautiful flowers, and for several feet 
around the ground was covered with 
wax candles, which had been placed 
there by the worshippers. A tempora- 
ry arbour had been erected to shield 
them from the rain and dew, and they 
were kept burning day and night. Mr. 


Judd had visited the tree some time: 


before, when the excitement was great- 
est. He told me he had seen two or 
three thousand at a time, bowing 
about the tree, and all confident they 
could sce the Virgin. Ladies of all 
ranks and classes went forth, many of 
them dressed, as is common here, with 
most beautiful white dresses, and white 
satin slippers; and thus attired they 
knelt upon the ground, which had be- 
come completely soaked from rain and 
excessive tramping. The Empress is a 
most devoted Catholic, and no one was 
more interested in this ‘movement than 
she. She did not hesitate to place her- 
self on a level with the lowest, and 
eagerly joined in the throng; and went 
forth and bowed in worship with them. 
It is said that her interest and enthusi- 
asm were even higher than others, as 
she regarded this visit of the Virgin as 
in especial honour of the name and 
reign of her honoured spouse, His Ma- 
jesty Faustin I. | 

At the time of my visit, we found 
the girl who had made the discovery 
and been guilty of the disrespectful 
treatment toward the Virgin, lying 
lazily and listlessly upon a mat near 
the tree. She had never left it for a 
moment since the Virgin had exerted 
her remarkable power in holding her to 
the tree; and she was now regarded as 
scarcely mortal. Her food was brought 
to her by the ‘devoted;’ and others 
gave her alms, hoping to secure inter- 
cessions with the Virgin in their be- 
half. She was a coarse, fat, simple 


looking girl, about eighteen or twenty 


years old, and the only garment upon 
her was a loose gown, such as is worn 
by the poor people here, made of coarse 


brown duck. Her most ostensible busi- 


ness was to keep the tapers lighted, and 
it had already been decided, I know 
not by whom, that she should remain 
there for forty days. But you are im- 
patient to know what could be the cause 
of all this excitement, whether or not I 
saw the Virgin, and why they supposed 
they saw her. I will explain these 

ueries as far as Iam able. The tree 
I found to be the Palmiste, which is 
their national Liberty ree; and is 
‘represented upon their coat of arms, 
national colours, &c. It has.a smooth 
body, entirely free from limbs, and 
looking like a large post turned in a 
lathe, “p to very near its top, where a 
tuft of long leaves commences, which 


| 


grow around the body quite like the 
leaves around a corn stalk. These 
leaves are long and spreading, and 
curve downward very gracefully, giving 
the tree quite an umbrella-like appear- 
ance. | 

Now for the Virgin's place. Though 
this is the region of perpetual verdure, 
these long branches, after an allotted 
time, see. Tike the human race, crowded 
from their position by the generation 
that succeeds-them. When one of 
these branches falls, the place which it 
has left is quite green; but. by expo- 
sure to the atmosphere it soon becomes 
brown, like the body of the tree. As 
this change upon the surface is going 
on, various representations are seen; 
and thus upon this tree was wrought 
the face—not as distinct as that of the 
‘man in the moon’—in which these de- 
voted Haitians saw ‘the adorable and 
blessed Mother of God, the Virgin 
Mary.’ But to fulfil my promise, } 
must say, that like a good many others, 
I was entirely unable to see any kind 
of a representation of a human face 
during any of my visits to the tree. 
This, however, was very satisfactorily 
accounted for by the Catholics, by the 
fact that we looked through Protestant 
eyes. 

oe fact in connexjon with this ex- 
citement has amused and interested me 
greatly, and I must give it to you for 
the sake of the moral. As usual in 
Papal countries, these people set a great 
value upon religious processions; and at 
once they beset the priest to order a 
procession to this tree in honour of the 
Virgin. This was too much. He was 
already unable to conceal his disgust at 
the movement, on account of the dis- 
grace it was bringing upon his people, 
and he resolutely resisted all their be- 
setments and entreaties thus to give it 
his sanction, because by so doing ‘‘they 
would only make themselves a laughing 
stock to the Protestants.’’ Such is 
the power of Protestantism ! : 

This is perhaps the most glaring ex- 
hibition of superstition that r have met 
with upon the Island; but there are 
others that the priests sanction, and 
which bring them “great gain,” which 
are scarcely less humiliating. I have 
recently made a tour of several hun- 
dred miles, and though I found the peo- 
ple of the north of the Island more in- 
telligent, and I think decidedly superior 
to the people upon this part of the Is- 
land, yet they were scarcely less super- 
stitious. 

During my visit to Porte de Paix, a 
town of considerable importance on the 
north of the Island, where an American 
mission has been established, by the 
Rev. Mr. Jones, of the Seventh Day 
Baptist denomination, I heard much of 
the movements of a priest named Mas- 
sip, who was stationed at St. Louis, 
some ten miles distant. This priest 
amine | came from the United States, 
where he had been for fourteen years, 
and claims to have been instrumental in 
getting up the French Catholic church 
in Canal street, New York. This priest 
erected a booth upon the bank of a 
small stream near St. Louis, placed his 
crosses, candles, pictures, &c. in it, and, 
upon a day he had appointed, his par- 
ishioners brought together their don- 
keys, goats, sheep, cattle, and various 
other things, and he baptized them for 
half a Haitian dollar a head. Houses 
are baptized, and have a godfather and 
godmother, the same as achild. An 
American captain told me that he was 
once sent for to stand as godfather to 
a small boat that was to be baptized. 
Such are a few of the superstitions un- 
der which poor priest-ridden Hayti 
groans.”’ 


Cardinal Wiseman and St. Peter’s 
Chair. 


A correspondent of the London 
Morning Chronicle writes as follows :— 
Itis a curious fact, not generally known, 
that Cardinal Wiseman’s earliest ap- 
pearance in the field of controversy was 
by a tract entitled ‘‘ Remarks on Lady 
Morgan’s Statements regarding St. 
Peter’s Chair, preserved in the Vatican 
Basilic.””’ The date of the edition in 
my possession is 1833; but I believe it 
first appeared in 1825. In the second 
volume, page 283, of that lady’s 
which received from Lord 
Byron the high praise of “ fearless and 
excellent’’—is the following passage :— 
“The sacrilegious curiosity of the 
French broke through all obstacles to 


their seeing the chair of St. Peter. They. 


actually removed its superb casket, and 
discovered therelic. Upon its moulder- 
ing and dusty surface were traced car- 
vings, which bore the appearance of let- 
ters. The chair was quickly brought 
into a better light, the dust and cobwebs 
removed, and the inscription (for an in- 
scription it was) faithfully copied. The 
writing is in Arabic characters, and is 
the well-known confession of the Maho- 
metan faith—‘ There is but one God, 
and Mahomet is his prophet.’ It is 


/ Supposed that this chair had been 


among the spoils of the crusaders, offer- 
ed to the Church at a time when a taste 
for antiquarian lore and the decypher- 
ing of inscriptions was not yet in fash- 
ion. This story has been since hushed 
up, the chair replaced, and none but 
the unhallowed remember the fact, and 
none but the audacious repeat it. Yet 
such there are even at Rome.” Her 
ladyship’s authorities for this state- 
ment are understood to be Denon and 
Champollion. The Cardinal has devo- 
ted thirty pages of dashing and slash- 
ing writing, crowded with learned re- 
ferences, to the refutation of what he 
designates a ‘‘ foolish and wicked tale.”’ 
He asserts that there is no such inscrip- 
tion; and he accounts for the carved 
compartments, which represent the la- 
bourers of Hercules, by the hypothesis 
that the chair was given to St. Peter 
by a Roman of rank. His general con- 
clusion is, that the chair is ‘precisely 
such a one as the antiquarian would ex- 
pect to find, claiming the honour of 
having been the episcopal throne of the 
first Roman pontiff’’—which recalls the 
earthquake (mentioned by Miss Egde- 
worth) which “ had the honour to be no- 
ticed by the Royal Society.” I do not 
write to revive the controversy, rior do 
I feel competent to declare whether the 
Cardinal or the lady is in the right. 
But the circumstance struck me as well 


| worth nothing atthe present time. The 


| 
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pamphlet led to her ladyship’s work 
being placed in the Index Expurgato- 
rius. 7 


— 


The Ministry and the Romish Ag- 
gression. 


Rumours of all kinds have been afloat 
during the last few days as to the in- 
tentions of the Government. The Stan- 
dard announces that it is reported that 


the Grey section of the Cabinet—viz., : 


ords Grey and Clarendon, and Sir 
Charles Wood, who are opposed to any 
thing being done against Rome—vwill 
withdrew from office when a new Cabi- 
net can be formed. The London Morn- 
ing Advertiser and the Morning Herald 
state that Mr. Shiel has been entrusted 
with a special mission to the Pope, with 
a view to a compromise of matters be- 
tween him and the British Government. 
The Advertiser further states, that the 
Duke of Norfolk and Lord Beaumont 
have been severally employing all their 
influence to adjust existing differences 
between Pius IX. and the Prime 
Minister, and that the Earl of Shrews- 
bury is also similarly engaged. The 
Pope will, it is said, withdraw his bull, 
and in consideration for that act of 
condescension, some practical proof of 
friendship to the Romish Church will 
be given by her Majesty’s Ministers, as 
soon as it can be done with safety. The 
Morning Herald has, on the other 
hand, been informed, ‘on good authori- 
ty, that a measure has been at last pre- 
pared by the law officers of the Crown 
in reference to ‘Papal aggression.’ 
This bill, we understand, provides a 
punishment of two years’ imprisonment 
for any person who shall assume as a 


prelate the title of any place in Great 


Britian! If, as we have reason to be- 
lieve, these are the penal provisions of 
the measure, then is Ireland thorough- 
ly abandoned to Rome.”’. We give the 
rumours, leaving it to our readers to 
judge what they are worth. They 
however show that the Cabinet is any 


thing but united on the subject.—Eng- * 


lish paper. 


= 


THE DELAYING SINNER. 


Could you be sure of long life, sure 
of repenting at some future period, it 
would still be the dictate of wisdom, as 
it is of the Bible, to become religious 
to-day. You expect, if you ever do be- 
come religious, to repent of all your 
past sins; for you well know, that with- 
out repentance there is no pardon, no 
true religion; of course, if by postpon- 
ing religion to day, you resolve to com- 
mit a few more sins, you expect to re- 
pent of those sins. You are then, 
while you delay, constantly making 
work for repentance; you are doing 
what you mean to be sorry for; youare 
building up to-day what you mean to 
throw down to-morrow. How irration- 
al and absurd is this! How foolish, 
how ridiculous does a rational immortal 
being appear, when he says, “I mean 
to omit some duty, or commit some sin 
to-day; but I will be very sorry for it 
to-morrow. I will not now hear God’s 
voice; but I mean to mourn, to be 
grieved for it hereafter.” Could you 
say this to your fellow-creatures with- 
out blushing? How then can you with- 
out shame say it to God by your ac- 
tions? What sincerity can there be in 
such promises? How can a man sin- 
cerely resolve, that he will to-morrow 
repent of conduct which he loves and 
chooses to-day? It cannot be. There 
is not, therefore, the smallest sincerity 
in the delaying sinner’s resolutions of 
futurerepentanceandamendment. He 


| has no real intention to become reli- 


gious at any future period of his life; 
and all his promises are.designed mere- 
ly to quiet his conscience, and prevent 
her from disturbing him in his sinful 
pursuits. In every point of view, it is 
your duty, your wisdom, your interest, 
to become religious to-day.— Payson. 


— 


THE BIBLE. 


‘‘T am of opinion that the Bible con- 
tains more true sublimity—more exqui- 
site beauty—more pure morality—more 
important history, and finer strains of 
poetry and eloquence, than can be col- 
lected from all other books in whatever 
age or language they may have been 
written’ —Sir WilliamJones. 

‘¢ ] will hazard the assertion, that no 
man ever did or ever will become truly 
eloquent, without being a constant 
reader of the Bible, and an admirer of 
the purity and sublimity ofits language.” 
—Fisher Ames. 

‘““The Bible is a book worth more 
than all the other books which were 
ever printed.” —Patrick Henry. 

“Young man, attend to the voice of 
one who has possessed a certain degree 
of fame in the world, and who will 
shortly appear before his Maker; read 
the Bible every day of your life.” —Dr. 
Samuel Johnson. 

‘If a person would obtain a true 
knowledge of the Christian religion, let 
him study the Holy Scriptures, espe- 
cially in the New Testament. 
are contained the words of eternal life. 
It has God for its author—salvation for 
its end, and truth without any mixture 
of error for its matter.”—John Locke. 

Miles Coverdale, the translator of 
the Bible, lived in England in the fif- 
teenth century. The following is his 
estimate of this excellent book. 

‘It is the cause of all felicitie, it 
bryngeth all goodness with it, it bryng- 
eth lernynge, it gendereth vnderstond- 


-ynge, it causeth good workes, it maketh 


chyldren of obedience ; brevely, it teach- 
eth all estates theyr office and, duety. 


Seynge then that the Scripture. of 


God teacheth us every thynge sufficient- 
ly, both what we oughte to du, and 


what we oughte to leave undone; . 


whome we are bound to obeye, and 
whome we shulde not obeye: therefore 
I say it causeth all prosperite and set- 
teth every thynge in frame; and where 
it 1s taught and knowen’ it lyghten- 
eth all darknesses, comforteth all sor 

hertes, leaveth no poor man vnhelped, 
suffereth nothing amysse vnamended, 
letteth no prynce be disobeyed, permit- 
teth no heresie to be preached; but re- 
fourmeth all thynges, amendes that is 
amysse, and setteth every thynge in or- 


Therein 
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Tue Rev. Mr. Jacosus writes from 


Genoa, dating..December 16, that..he was. 


decidedly better in health. He proposes 
to spend: some time at Rome, whence we 
shall hear from him. He met the Rev. 
Dr. Bacon, of New Heven, Connecticut, at 
Nice.. The Rev, Dr. Scott, of New Or- 
leans, had passed on to Alexandria. 


| Tae Proresrant Cuarzt 1x Rowx.— 
The editor of the New York Erangelist 
has received a letter from the Rev. Mr, 


' Hastings, who is the gentleman preaching 


in the Protestant chapel at. Rome, inform- 
ing him that the chapel has not been 
closed, as it has been reported to have 
been. This is gratifying to all Protestants. 
The Bishop’s paper, the Freeman’s Jour- 
nal, thought it all right and proper, show- 
ing that Romanism in New York is more 
bigoted and intolerant than in Rome itself ! 

Indeed, it is not probable that a parallel 
can be found in the whole world, to the 
arrogance of the once Protestant editor of 
the Freeman’s Journal. He labours un- 
der the impression, and we presume it is 
true, that having been all sorts of a Pro- 
testant.in years past, his Romanism will 
now be doubted by his new friends, if he 
is not specially and. signally violent in 
his hate of former opinions and persons. 
That he serves his master with zeal, and to 
the extent of his moderate ability, cannot be 
denied, and so far he deserves the credit 
due to one of his faith and fate. 


— 


Dr. Yeoman’s Szrmon.—We have re- 
ceived, in a handsome pamphlet, a sermon 
entitled Signs of our Country’s Future, 
delivered on the occasion of the late 
Thanksgiving, by the Rev. John W. Yeo- 
man, D.D. of Danville, Pennsylvania. 
In six distinct aspects the momentous 
future of our country’s history is pictured, 
and it is done with a masterly hand. The 
thoughts of the author are as lucid and 
transparent as distinct perception and right- 
ly chosen words can make them. It is his 
peculiar talent to shed new light on every 
subject he undertakes to discuss, and to be 
original, without offensive pretension, in 
leaving the beaten track. His style, of 
which this sermon is a good specimen, is 
masculine, and his views are evidently not 
of the extempore class, but well pondered. 
In the last topic, the Doctor presents, in 
few and forcible words, the duty of good 
citizens in relation to law and in reference 
to existing agitations. In reading this dis- 
course we behold the future greatness of 
our country, rising up before us, claiming 
our high thanksgiving to God for such 
a country, for such a government, and call- 
ing forth our indignation against those who 
would recklessly roll back the tide of its 
prosperity, and destroy the bonds of its 
union. 


A Frurtrun Cuurcn.—A correspondent 
of the Southern Presbyterian, at New 
Orleans, thus writes about the First Pres- 
byterian Church of that city. 

“Out of the First Presbyterian Church 
have grown six missionary churches in the 
city and suburbs, within the space of a few 
years. They generally begin the new en- 
terprise by selecting a favourable site, and 
starting a Sabbath school. The parents and 
relatives of the children are gradually drawn 
together to witness their performances.— 
The next step is the employment of a mis- 
sionary to preach to them, and finally a 
church building is constructed and a regular 
congregation organized. Some seven or 
eight Sabbath schools are taught, principal- 
ly by the members of the Church, in va- 
rious parts of the city, and the attendance 
averages from 700 to 800 children in the 
aggregate. The First Church is very large 
and flourishing. Their membership is 
about 600. The Church will hold some 
1500 or 1600 seated below and above, and 
is often filled to overflowing.” __ 

The Rev. Edward Prime, of Orange 
county, New York, is supplying this pul- 
pit, in the absence of the Rev. Dr. Scott, 
who is travelling in foreign lands. Mr. 
Prime’s pulpit is supplied by his father, 
the Rev. N. 8S. Prime, 1D.D. 

Rerertory. — The January 
number contains, Ist. A body of very use- 
ful information respecting Public Libraries 
which readers will be glad to have in one 
view. 2d. A commendatory notice of 
‘Trench on the Miracles of our Lord, with 
some sound views on the general subject. 
3d. An excellent review of Delitzsch on 
Habakkuk. 4th. A curious and interest- 
ing account of the Vedantists of Young 
Bengal. 5th. A valuable and seasonable 
article on Civil Government, the great 


principles of which, in reference to the 


present crisis, are worthy of general circu- 
lation. We are seldom under the necessity 
of differing from the Repertory, and yet, in 
its “short notices” of books, it commends 
the reply to Bishop Potter’s Letter on Vo- 
luntary Societies, and, as we think, very 
erroneously commends its position. Bishop 
Potter, with whom we have already de- 
clared our agreement, maintains that the 
Church, and not voliintary societies should 
provide a Christian literature for itself; the 
pamphlet commended by the Repertory 
takes the opposite ground. The Repertory 


«We regard it as furnishing one of the 
most impressive arguments that we have 
ever read, for such union as takes place 
in the Tract and Sunday School Societies. 
It justly contends that if Dr. Potter's views 
are correct, both of these societies ought to 
be dissolved without delay.” 

_ Weare surprised at such an advocacy 
of the voluntary principle in this quarter. 
Surely the writer must have been aware 
that there was a converse to his own state- 
ment—that is, if the doctrine of the pam- 
phlet is correct, then the Presbyterian 
Board of Publication should be dissolved 
without delay! We are much mistaken 


~ if Princeton is ready to take this ground. 


It certainly had nd intention to undermine 
those principles for which the. Church 
struggled for so many years and against so 
powerful an opposition. We say this much, 
aware that the authority of the Repertory 
will be quoted against the principle on. 
which our own Board of Publication is 
founded. 


EVANGELICAL SOCIETY OF 
On the last Sabbath it was our privilege 
t@ listen to the Rev, Mr. Pilatte, in ‘the 
Tenth Presbyterian church, Philadelphia, 
in behalf of the Evangelical Society of 
France; and seldom have we listened to 
an address ftom the pulpit with more in- 
tense interest and emotion. Mr. Pilatte, a 
few months since, was wholly unacquain- 
ted with the English language ; and yet, 
labouring as he did under the difficulty of 
an imperfect utterance of his thoughts, he 
succeeded not only in making himself un- 
derstood, but in making himself felt, in the 
simple eloquence of truth, by every hearer. 
In speaking for ourselves, we presume we 
represent many, in saying that he soon 
found the way to our heart; and we fully 
realized his own remark, when apologi- 
zing for his defective English, that there 
was a sacred sympathy which enabled 
Christians of all languages to understand 
each other. Devoted to the cause of his 
Lord, he exemplified in a striking manner 
what he represented as a characteristic of 
French Christians, that no sooner does a 
ray of light shine upon their hearts from 
heaven, than their first impulse is to make 
others partakers of their joy. He evidently 
has received a large share of the divine 
effluence, and he has laboured successfully 
in imparting it to others. The brief narra- 
tive which he gave of his labours among 
the masses of the French collected together 
for political discussions, and particularly 
among the most abandoned and degraded 
classes of the people in their own infamous 
haunts, was one of the most graphic and 
thrilling pictures we have ever contempla- 
ted. We had rather witnessed the scene 
of the twelve hundred thieves, murderers, 
prostitutes, and beggars, simultaneously 
‘bursting into tears on the recital to them 
of the history of the prodigal son, than all 
the works of art which Europe embraces, 
to attract the interested gaze of travellers. 
How true, how wonderful, how sweet 
must be that gospel which could melt such 
hearts ; yea, and convert many such hear- 
ers into humble, obedient, zealous, and 
affectionate disciples of Christ! But we 
will not proceed. Mr. Pilatte is to remain 
some time longer in Philadelphia, and we 
say to all who have not heard him, go 
and hear him plead for France, in her 
present interesting position; go and hear 
him plead for Christ, and go with a 
ready gift in your hand, and large as it 
may be, you may and will, in all proba- 
bility wish, before he has done, that it had 
been larger. | 

Pre ade understand that on Sabbath 
next, the 26th inst. Mr. Pilatte will ad- 
dress the Sixth Presbyterian Church, (the 
Rev. Dr. Jones’,) in the morning at half-past 
ten o’clock; and the Second Presbyterian 
Church, Philadelphia, (the Rev. Mr. 
Shields’,) in the afternoon at three o’clock. 


— 


A CHARGE OF SLANDER. 


Last week we were present in the Su- 
preme Court to hear an argument in a 
very important cause then pending. An 
able and distinguished lawyer was making 
a powerful speech for his client, and in the 
course of it he was under the necessity of 
saying something like this:—‘It is true, 
that some years ago I was called on for a 
written opinion in a case involving the 
principle which we are now discussing, 
and the opinion which I then gave was 
published, and however it may be used to 
the injury of my client, consistency forbids 
me to argue against it now.” 

This was an embarrassing position, but 
he met it like a man, and refused to be on 
both sides of a question, though he would 
have been glad had his former opinion 
never seen the light. 

But we have never met with so flagrant 
an instance of disregard for consistency, 
and contempt of former expressed opinions, 
as the New York Independent exhibits 
from week to week on the fugitive slave 
question. In that paper of October 24, 
1850, the editors gave their opinion, with 
great deliberation and solemnity, that the 
fugitive, when arrested, had a right to kill 
the officer arresting him, and that the by- 
standers should withstand the party mak- 
ing the arrest just as they would withstand 
the highway assassin. Nor was this mur- 
derous counsel givenin haste. The senior 
editor was absent, but, as we are informed, 
the extended article containing these views 
was revised and amended, and carefully 
considered by the responsible editors, and 
then put forth with great confidence, as 
the doctrine that would command the as- 
sent of the “whole world, and the rest of 
mankind,” except that small part of it liv- 
ing south of Mason & Dixon’s line. 

It was received with one unanimous 
burst of indignant and abhorrent condem- 
nation. The press denounced it, the pul- 
pit denounced it; all good men every 
where denounced it. We have not seen a 
newspaper, sacred or secular, that ap- 
proved of it. There may be some aboli- 
‘tion and incendiary prints that take the 
same ground, but we have not seen 
tiem. The authors of that creed of 


alone”’ in the shame and the sin of its pro- 
mulgation. 

This general verdict of condemnation 
was not anticipated. The public mind re- 
coiled from the atrocities which such coun- 
sel would produce, and the authors of it 
were held up to reprobation in such terms 
that they felt the necessity of making some 
explanations and qualifications. Hence 
they have been on the back track from the 
first of December last to the present time. 
In their paper of January 9 these editors 
say that the citizen must “not resist the 
officer with physical force.” In their pa- 
per of October 9 they said the citizen 
might resist the kidnapper, “just as he 
would withstand the highway assassin.” 
Now we ask, with all seriousness, if these 
gentlemen do not owe it to truth, to can- 
dour, to religion, to the ministry of God, 
to the press, to admit that they have been 
wrong, and to confess that they have now 
changed their opinions? Men ofthe world 
have laughed at religion as represented by 
these counsellors. First they laughed at 
these Christians: advising street murders, 
and now they Jaugh at them for seeking 
to escape the ignominy of having given 
such advice, and not possessing manliness 
enough to avow their error. . 


have been moved to this explicit 


resistance unto blood are yet “solitary and. 


expression of our views of the course of : 
the Independent, by an editorial in its last 
issue, under the head of Ingenions Slan- 
der. In this article the editors assert that 
their views on the fugitive slave question 
have been misrepresented, and their paper 
slandered, and “even religious journals 
have not been above this meanness.” And 
to cap the climax, the editors of the Jnde- 
pendent go on to say that the Bible and 
the Saviour have been served just so! 
The Independent and its editors have fared 
no worse than the Bible and the Saviour! 

So far from having been misrepresented 
in any respect, that paper has spoken for 
itself, and has been suffered to speak, and 
no man, unless gifted with greater power 
of words than the editors of the Jndepen- 
dent, can more clearly, decidedly, explicitly, 
unequivocally, assert the right of the fugi- 
tive to stab the one who stops him. And now 
is it to be tolerated, that “religious jour- 
nals,’’ which denounce the Jndependent for 
teaching this doctrine, are to be charged 
with “meaness” and “slander.” Is it 
“‘meanness’’ to say that the Independent, edi- 
ted by two ministers of the gospel, pastors 
too, did in their paper of October 24, 1850, 
advise the fugitive slave “to be fully pre- 
pared for his own defence,” and to “ de- 
fend his liberty as he would defend his life 
against an assassin; and if he were in- 
dicted for murder, the verdict, of almost 
any jury, would be “‘justifiable homicide.” 
And if not, he would die with the halo of 
a martyr. Is it “ slander’ to say that this 
was the carefully considered, and distinctly 
enunciated opinion and advice of the In- 
dependent, October 24th, 1850? If it is 
slander, it comes under that exploded de- 
finition, “the greater the truth, the greater 
the libel.”? It is too true, and we say it 
to the shame of our common interest in 
the: ministry of peace and the religious 
press. 

We have spoken seldom, and in few 
words, on this slavery question. Our 
Church has expressed its sentiments, and 


the Church is united in those sentiments. 


But we are not willing to hear in silence 
the “religious journals’? accused so arro- 
gantly of “meanness” and “slander’’ for 
rebuking, in terms of deserved severity, 
the atrocious doctrine promulgated in this 
instance. 


San Francisco Cuurcu.—The First 
Presbyterian church in Stockton street, 
San Francisco, of which the Rev. Albert 
Williams is pastor, which was blown down 
on the 19th of November last, in a heavy 
gale, we are glad to learn by the last ad- 
vices, was rebuilding, and was expected 
to be completed about the Ist of January. 


LADIES’ FAIRS. 

Now that the season is past, and the 
ladies are not committed to any fair that 
is soon to come off, we wish to say a 
few things kindly, and we trust they 
will be considered candidly. Is it not 
best to abandon fairs for benevolent ob- 
jects?’ That is the question on which we 
wish to be heard, and if any of our fair 
readers wish tobe heard in favour of fairs, 
they shall be indulged. 

1. Many of them lead to gambling. It 
is amazing, yet true, as hundreds of our 
ministers will testify, that articles are dis- 
posed of by lottery and raffling, at many 
of these fairs, got up by religious ladies, 
for religious purposes. That such prac- 
tices are contrary to the laws of the State, 
as well as offensive to good morals, is very 
well known. Such gambling is no better 
in a church than in a tavern. It is worse 
among the young and comparatively inno- 
cent, than among others older and already 
hardened. We recently published a case, 
where a young man was induced to be- 
come a professional gambler, by his suc- 
cess in drawing a prize in one of these 
fair lotteries. It must be remembered, 
that gambling is gambling, and giving it 
another name, and even opening the draw- 
ing with a psalm and prayer, would not 
make it any thing else. 

2. They lead to extortion and deception. 
The prices of articles are usually marked 


extravagantly high, and when they are 


offered, the fair seller is tempted to press 
them upon the purchaser with assurances 
of their value, that are not justified by the 
truth. Even when the purchase is made, 
the buyer feels often that more has been 
given for the article than it is worth, and 
an undue advantage has been taken of 
the occasion to exact money that was not 
cheerfully given. Here an evil is done to 
the seller and the buyer, and a more seri- 
ous evil than the thoughtless mind will at 
once acknowledge. 

_ 8. These fairs make no appeal to the 
benevolence of the people. They are not 
promoted by that principle in those who 
labour for them, nor in those who patron- 
izethem. But if the object is a good one, 
it ought to be sustained on good principles, 
and not abused by making it the pretext 
for traffic. In our view, it is inconsistent 
with the religious character to resort to 
such measures as a means of avoiding a 
direct appeal to the benevolence of the 
people. The same amount of money 
which is raised by a fair, would be col- 
lected by private application, with one- 
tenth part of the labour and fatigue at- 
tendant on a fair; and the effect on the 
giver and the receiver would be infinitely 
better. 

4. The work that is done by ladies for 
these fairs, oftentimes deprives many poor 
women of the very means of livelihood. 
This is a serious evil, which has induced 
some intelligent and thoughtful ladies to 
abandon these voluntary working associa- 
tions, as oppressive and ruinous to those 
who depend on this kind of work for their 
daily bread. 

5. These fairs make an unseemly expo- 
sure of the female sex. It converts them 
into saleswomen under circumstances that 
are inconsistent with the delicacy and re- 
tirement essential to the highest female 
refinement; oftentimes making young la- 
dies the subject of remark by those who 
trifle with them, and have their own 
amusement about it afterwards. 

We know that it will be replied, in short, 


to all this, “ Our fair is not conducted in 


that way.” Probably not; but your fair 
is liable to one or more of these objections, 
and the most of fairs are liable to them all. 
We have taken an active part in many of 
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them, have seen their evils, and have re- 
nounced them. We hope their end has 
come, at least in the Presbyterian Church. 


CATECHISING THE CHILDREN. 


“T have commenced, this week, holding 
catechisinga in the different neighbour- 


and spending an hour and a half with them. 
On Tuesday last I had the satisfaction of 
having the whole number who were pre- 
sent, except two or three, recite the cate- 
chism in turn ; from a child eight years old, 
to a man of seventy-eight. It was a novel 
scene in this age of neglect of the good old 
practice of our fathers.” 

This is from a letter just received from 
a minister in the country, who has beguna 
good work, that ought to be carried out, in 
every congregation, both in the city and 
the country. The time was, when some- 
thing like thissystem was pursued through- 
out the Presbyterian Church, and we have 
reason to believe that there are a few in 
which it is maintained with vigour to the 


present day. But in many, it has given 


place to the Sabbath school. Blessed as 
this institution is, it has been the occasion 
of leading multitudes of parents and many 
pastors to neglect the instruction of the 
children in the catechisms of the Church. 
The duty is transferred to th¢e teacher of 
the school, and in too many cases it is 
there neglected. Indeed, we have rarely 
met with a Sabbath school in which the 
Shorter Catechism was taught as it should 
be. So much time is necessarily occupied 
with the regular Scripture lessons, that 
little opportunity is enjoyed for hearing 
the Catechism, and following it up with 
those explanatory remarks so essential to 
its appreciation by the child. 

Instead of leaving this important depart- 
ment of religious instruction to others, 
every parent should see to it that his 
children daily study the Shorter Catechism. 
If they learn but one question and answer, 
they are making great progress. On the 
Sabbath day, let these seven answers be 
repeated in the family circle; and if the 
pastor pursues the system suggested by 
our correspondent, he will incite both 
parents and children to diligence in this 
matter. We sincerely believe that the 


sion through successive generations, with- 
out corruption, depends greatly on the 
fidelity of pastors and parents in this sim- 
ple business of catechetical instruction. If 
we would train our children as our fathers 
trained us; if we would have as firm a race 
of young Presbyterians rising around us, as 
our fathers had around them, we will teach 
the rising generation that excellent com- 
pend of Christian doctrine which is con- 
tained in the Shorter Catechism. There is 
a laxity in many churches on this subject. 
We know it, and we venture to ask with 
some earnestness, if the interests of truth, 
of piety, of Presbyterianism, do not demand 
a reform ? 


STARVATION AND PROTECTION: 


Ata meeting of the Tailor’s Protective 
Union, a few evenings ‘since, after the 
usual routine of business the report of the 
spies was made. It seems that this So- 
ciety employs men to watch the doors of the 
shops, to see if any of the members take 
work from those who will not pay the pro- 
tective wages. 


‘Whereupon a complaint was then lodged 
by William Kelley, one of the persons 
who had been placed as a watch on the store 
of Mr. Polson, of Broadway, thata member 
of the body named John Hutton had taken 
work from that store and was working tn- 
der rate. On being called on by the Chair- 
man, Hutton came forward and acknow- 
ledged that he had taken work as stated, but 
pleaded the necessities of his family, and 
that he could not see his children starre. 
Mr. Richardson, the Vice-President, readto 
him the rules of the Society, which would 
entitle any member, who would leave off 
work under such circumstances, as his, to 
nine dollars a week, while out of employ- 
ment, The Chairman then asked Hutton 
if he would accept of those terms, but he 
refused, saying he did not wish to be a 
charge upon any body of men, and left the 
room amidst the hisses of the meeting. His 
name was then, by resolution, ordered to be 
put on the black list, kept for enterng the 
names of all defaulting members, and which 
is hung up in the room each night of meet- 
ing.” 

Other members were then similarlr dealt 
with, and thus is the discipline of these 
inquisitions maintained. 

It seems to us thatit is the duty of every 
good citizen, and especially of every Chris- 


as himself, to set his face against hese 
atrocious combinations. There are =vils 
in society that need to be redressed but 
these men are hindering, not helping, re- 
form by their measures. They are pros- 
trating one of the first and most sared 
rights of a citizen in a free country—that 
of working for whom he pleases, ami at 
what wages he pleases. Atl~the :vils 
they complain of will be sooner correted 
without such aid than with it, while im- 
mense physical and moral suffering isthe 
result of the proscriptive system. : 

1. The Union professes to give iine 
dollars a week to those who are ou: of 
work. Where does the money come frm ? 
If those who have work are able to :up- 
port their own families and all those vho 
are out of work, and all their families be- 
sides, then they get higher wages than 
they ought to have! This isa plain ase, 
and by their own showing there is no reed 
of their inquisition. 

2. It is a sore calamity toany man te be 
supported in idleness. If the Union gives 
a@ man with no work nine dollars a week, 
he must spend his time, as well as his 
money; and who does not see that he will 
be tempted to pass hours and days in 
haunts of idle, lazy, drinking, vagabondish 
fellows, who will be his ruiq? Any man 
had better live on six dollars'a week, and 
earn it, than on ten, and haye nothing to 
do. Satan is always sure “to find some 
mischief still for idle hands todo.’’ 

3. This spy system is inquisitorial and 
outrageous ; peculiarly offensive to our no- 
tions of propriety in this country. It de- 
serves the contemptuous repmbation of all 
honourable men. 

4, Good workmen will cpmmand and 
receive fair wages. Trades anions never 
helped good workmen, but have ruined 
multitudes. ‘The interests of employers 


hoods, collecting from six to ten families, | 


preservation of the faith, and its transmis- | 


tian who professes to love his neigtbour 


other class of men. 


‘and employed are so identifiad that a pro- | 


per understanding between them is easily 
maintained; and interest, which is the 
most powerful worldly motive, prompts 
both to do well by each other. Good 
wages produces good work; good work 
brings good wages. | 

We look at the moral and social bear- 
ings of this subject, and are convinced that 
immense evils are perpetrated and per- 
petuated by these combinations. 


— 


Porisu Pasrorat THEoLocy.—The Free- 
man’s Journal of last week has an article 
of various advices to the friends of the 
sick, in reference to sending forthe priest— 
probably for extreme unction—and design- 
ed to obviate untimely calls. Among them 
is one to send first to the doctor, as his 
discernment of the case may render the 
presence of the priest unnecessary ? Queer 
enough, is it not? Since Popery, besides 
making every thing of the priests, founds 


its doctrine of extreme unction on that place | 


in James (verse 14, &c.) which says, “ Is 
any sick among you? let him call for 
the elders” (Duway, “priests,’’) “ of the 
Church,’”’ &c. Here, however, we see 
holy mother, or her neophyte editor, 
“changing times and laws” with a ven- 
geance, 


AN Guipe.—The Freeman’s 
Journal contains also an extract from an 
article of the famous Mr. Orestes A. Brown- 
son, on the agitated topic of the conflict of 
laws. Mr. Brownson alleges that Protest- 
ants are necessarily incapable of knowing 
and deciding the relative obligations of 
conscience and the laws in the exercise of 
their private judgment; whereas Roman 
Catholics have the advantage of an infalli- 
ble Church to settle the question for them. 
But he does not tell us what the Church 
has decided on the present delicate ques- 
tion concerning the duty of obeying the 
fugitive slave law. Will not holy mother 
be so kind as to tell us and all good Catho- 
lics whether we must obey this law or not? 
Come now, and help us out of our per- 
plexity. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT. — Fifty dollars re- 
ceived from Mr. W. J. Bingham, of North 
Carolina, and thirty dollars received from 


T. W. have been appropriated agreeably | 


to their directions. 


— 


Art Union.—The International Maga- 
zine, an able and influential journal, cor- 
roborates the views recently taken by us 
on the subject of Art Unions. After de- 
molishing the plausible plea that these 
Unions are of any real service to the arts, 
and showing that they are mere specula- 
tions, in which artists have the smallest 
share of the profits, it forcibly remarks: 


‘Tt seems, from what has been adduced, 
that Art Unions have not proved of service 
to art or artists, notwithstanding the im- 
mense amount annually collected for this 
ostensible purpose; but that they are in re- 
ality only lotteries operating under another, 
but less objectionable name. If a corpora- 
tion can be granted by the legislature, with 
the privilege of selling pictures, or statuary, 
by lottery, every other branch of industry 
is as much entitled to such a privilege, or 
our laws are one-sided and unjust. We 
would then see distributions of prizes from 
every quarter, until the whole mechanical 
and commercial. interests of the country 
would be turned into lotteries or unions. 
Following the example of the Art Union 
in this State, we have already advertised a 
‘Homestead Art Union,’ the grand prize 
of which is a ‘house and lot situated in 
Williamsburgh, which cost nearly $5000.’ 
Subscribers are entitled to ‘an elegant and 
valuable engraving, which has heretofore 
sold at $7.50, (being $2.50 more than the 
price of subscription,) and superior in exe- 
cution and elegance to any picture distri- 
buted in this manner.’ It has in its collec- 
tion for distribution “ninety-nine elegant 
and costly oil paintings and engravings, 
richly framed in ornamental and plain gilt 
frames.’ All the difference between these 
unions, seems to bein the fact that the ‘ Home- 
stead’ has limited the number of tickets— 
certainly an improvement on the other, so 
far as the public interest is concerned. We 
may expect to hear very soon of Bread and 
Meat Art Unions, when the whole commu- 
nity, for a very small outlay, may live like 
princes, and snap their fingers at haggard 
want,” 


Casuistry.—A correspondent submits 
the following case: 

“Your editorial upon the Art Union sug- 
gests another question of casuistry to my 
mind, in which I am personally concerned. 
Not long ago I was employed as an attor- 
ney at law to recover a very doubtful claim, 
The contract between myself and client 
was that I should have one-half of the 
amount recovered; but if I failed altogether, 
to receive nothing for my services. ‘The 
claim was for $800. I recovered $400, 
and received the fee of $200. Does the 
gambling principle enter into this transac- 
tion? ‘This is one of a class of cases that 
is of daily occurrence in the profession of 
the law, and the prevalence of the thing is 
my apology for calling your attention to it.”’ 

To the foregoing we reply, that if the 
claim was doubtful merely from the tech- 
nical difficulties with which it was en- 
cumbered, and the prosecution of it would 
necessarily subject the attorney to much 
labour of thought and research, there 
could be no impropriety in the agree- 
ment referred to. The client is con- 
vinced that the issue is doubtful, and it 
is a good bargain for him which subjects 
him to no loss in any event, and which, in 
case of a successful issue, secures to him 
one-half of the claim recovered. But if 
the claim was one involving serious doubt 
of its validity and justness, then, in our 
humble judgment, it should not have been 
prosecuted at all. 

We hope our legal readers will excuse 
us for entrenching on their peculiar pro- 
vince, by insisting that the law o¢ mo- 
tals is as obligatory on them as upon any 
We are aware that 
their position is a difficult one, and that, in 
many cases submitted to them, it is impos- 
sible for them to determine where the right 
lies until a legal investigation and decision 
are had. Yet it isour firm and’ unalter- 


able conviction, that an attorney is not jus- 


tifiable before God or man in advocating a 
cause which he has strong reasons for be- 
lieving is unjust; and that the usual plea, 
that the client who entrusts to him his 
tause is entitled to his best efforts in all 
cases, is unsound, as it may really lead 
him to commit a serious act of injustice to 
aa innocent party. Surely it can be the 
duty of no man in any conceivable case to 
doa wrong to a fellow man knowingly and 
deliberately. If he should do it unwitting- 
ly, the case is a very different one, in 
which he may be honourably excused. 


For the Presbyterian. 
Reasons why I take the Presby- 
terian. 


1. Because I like the name. I am a 
Presbyterian, as my forefathers have been 
from the days of the Reformation. I am 
not ashamed to own the title; it speaks of 
pare doctrine and primitive order; and the 
open avowal of it is like a conspicuous 
banner flung out to the breeze. 

2. Because I like the typography; 
which is clear and legible, and therefore 
suited to eyes that are growing old. 

3. Because I have taken it from the be- 
ginning, . . years since; and 
I do not choose to dismiss a companion 
with whom I have journeyed so long a 
pilgrimage. 

4. Because I like the marked prepon- 
derance of religious over worldly matter ; 
making it a Sunday paper in an honest 
sense. 

5. Because I like its doctrines. They 
are such as require no special pleading, 
hair-splitting, or evasion, to make them 
square with the Shorter Catechism. 

6. Because I like its stand for the Union 
and the Constitution, in days when there 
are many adversaries. 

7. Because I like its freedom from per- 


‘sonalities. In no paper have I found less 


crimination of good men, less angry con- 
tention between individuals, less hurtful 
gossip. 

8. Because the intelligence which it 
gives me is, primarily, that of our own 
Church, and of our whole Church. 

9. Because the tendency of its articles 
isina high degree towards the further- 
ance of sound knowledge and fervent 
piety. 

10. Because it has always stood firm in 
defending all the great operations of our 
Church, as represented by our several 
Boards. 

11. Because I cannot let my children 
grow up without the very information which 
this paper contains. 

12. Because it is cheap, costing me less 
than the price of a single Saturday’s jaunt, 


or a single supper for company. 
S. H. E. 


A VISIT 70 OREGON 


[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN.] 


More about Oregon—Its Towns and Commu- 
nities—Calls for Presbyterian Clergymen. 
San Francisco, December 14, 1850. 
Messrs. Editors—The disadvantages 
under which the people of Oregon have 


heretofore lived, have tended much to. 


the retarding of the general prosperity 
of the country. Previous to the dis- 
covery of gold in California, mercantile 
business was very limited in the terri- 
tory. The demand for goods was cur- 
tailed by the scantiness of the means 
of purchasing. A change has taken 
place recently, dating from the unfold- 
ing of the mineral wealth of this State. 
Among the first and most successful 
labourers in the mines were Oregon- 
ians, who, as they were returning home- 
ward, passing through this city, sup- 
plied themselves well with such articles 
of raw and manufactured goods as the 
market of San Francisco afforded. So 
almost or quite every miner procured 
a supply of merchandize not only for his 
own family, but for others around him. 
This was to — the beginning of 
trade in Oregon. Now, as the popula- 
tion increases, there is an increasing 
concentration of immigrants in towns 
for the purpose of trade and mechanical 
pursuits. 

The art of town-making has not been 
lost in the travels of our people. Many 
are the sites upon which, according to 
the prophecy of their proprietors, flour- 
ishing cities will soon be built. As it 
is safest to wait for such disclosures as 
time will make upon the subject, before 
forming an opinion as to the truth of 
these predictions, it suffices for the pre- 
sent to note only the principal commu- 
nities which now exist; and this chiefly 
with a view to the calls for Presbyterian 
ministers. 

A large trade has sprung up recently 
in the territory, leading to the settle- 
ment of towns upon the thoroughfares 
of travel, which as yet are upon the 
rivers, in the want of roads through the 
interior. Oregon city, the capital, 
and Portland are the largest towns 
in the territory, containing each from 
fifteen hundred to two thousand inhabi- 
tants. Between Portland and Oregon 
city, a distance of twelve miles, are 
smaller settlements, the largest Mil- 


waukie, Laroche, and others, in and 


around which a large population is 
gathering. This field is one which calls 
loudly for missionary labour. And a 
Presbyterian minister might find there 
a wide sphere, and an open door of use- 
fulness. 
Salem, forty miles above Oregon city, 
is the seat of the educational operations 
of the Methodist EpiscopalChurch. At 
Lafayette, further in the interior in the 
same direction, it is represented there 
is an opening for a Presbyterian minis- 
ter. Vancouver is an interesting and 
beautifully situated town, the centre of 
the Hudson Bay Company’s business 
in Oregon, on the Columbia, six miles 
above the mouth of the Willamette 
river. Some thirty miles below the Wil- 
lamette, on the Columbia, are Milton 
and St. Helens, near each other, which 
may become an important point for bu- 
siness and trade. Of a small settle- 
ment on Puget’s Sound, called Olym- 
pia, representations were made, ascrib- 
ing to it prospects of growth, and to 
the inhabitants a strong desire to be 
provided with a teacher and preacher, 
united, if possible, in one person, to 
whom a competent support is promised ; 
where too, I was assured, a Presbyterian 
minister would be welcomed. Other 
small places might be named, which 
form missionary fields in different parts 
of the territory; from these desirable 
selections might be made by any dis- 
posed to make Oregon their field of 
ministerial labour. That the country 
will be rapidly filled up with a thriving 
pe cannot be doubted. Its 
ealthful climate, and abundant re- 
sources for agriculture and trade, are 
strong recommendations in its favour. 
That there must be, too, a large place 
of trade at the mouth of the Columbia, 
is generally believed. Several localities 
are vieing together for the favour of a 
selection. Astoria, at present, is in 
the ascendant among them, and seems 
quite likely to hold the preference over 
all others. Towards Pacific city, as it 
is called, on Baker’s Bay, but little in- 
terest is felt; the general impression 
being, that the enterprise which is 
aiming to build up that place is quite 
speculative. Astoria requires, though 
its population is not over three or four 


of a particular congregation. 


hundred, a Presbyterian minister, and / 
one, I think, could be sustained there, 
if he would devote a part of his time 
to teaching, he could not fail of a com- 
petent support. How desirable it is, 
employed in spreading the gospel in 
need add. The Rev. 
Mr. Thompson, of Clatsop Plains, is 
now the only minister of our Church 
in that Territory. He is doing a good 
work; but that work should be ex- 
tended more than it is in his power to 
do. In the different places I have 
named as calling for more ministers, 
there is room for more labourers. 
We should have a Presbytery at once 
tn Oregon. I have heard of the pro- 
bability of a reinforcement; the matter 
suffers a long delay. ‘‘ Come over and 
help Yours, &c. A, We 


For the Presbyterian. 
CHURCH EXTENSION. 


There is one kind of church exten- 
sion which may operate most prejudi- 
cially to the cause which goes under 
this name. It is the extending of 
church edifices, already large enough, 
to dimensions that counteract the great 
end of increasing the efficiency of our 
system. The evident objections are 
such as these: 

1. It makes too large a parish for 
the strength and the time of a pastor. 

2. It diminielann the amount of at- 
tention that the families of the congre- 
gation can respectively receive. 

8. It makes too great a space for 
the ordinary voice of preachers to fill. 

4. It places a number of the audi- 
ence at too great a distance from the 
pulpit to see and hear, or to be seen 
with advantage by the preacher. 

5. It prevents the formation of a 
new congregation from one already 
crowded. 

6. It encourages the indifferent and 
strangers, and those who cannot be 
well accommodated in the extended 
church, to go to other denominations. 

7. It often creates a debt, for the 
long annoyance of the people. 

hese objections apply to every grow- 
ing and flourishing town. It is the po- 
licy of our Church to anticipate the in- 
crease of the population, and not open 
the way for other churches by a 
close, conservative regard to the size 
Scores 
of churches of other denominations can 
be named in a small radius around New 
York and Philadelphia, which have 
arisen because the old Presbyterian 
congregations have not colonized in 
time. Enlargements are often made, 
in view only of the present circum- 
stances of a church, and in forgetful- 
ness of the probability that future pas- 
tors may be less popular, or have 
weaker lungs, than those who are pro- 
vided for at the moment. When Dr. 
Staughton projected the great Baptist 
church, in Sansom street, Philadelphia, 
he was in the height of his deserved 
fame, and in the full power of his 
great, melodious voice. So long as he 
was pastor, the immense area was filled; 
but as soon as he disappeared, the throng 
disappeared. In the course of a few 
years, and notwithstanding his succes- 
sors have been from among the most 
excellent ministers, the space was once 
abridged by cutting off one end of the 
building for a large lecture room; and 
in the last year, a still greater reduc- 
tion has been made, by raising the 
floor of the house to the very level of 
the floor of the gallery. Let us build 
churches large enough to bear the an- 
nual expenses of worship, and to oc- 
cupy the full time and care of the pas- 
tor. The moment this point is reached, 
let us take steps for a new congrega- 
tion. If there should be more than 
one church in the same place, in this 
condition, then let both or all com- 
bine, and the success of a new enter- 
prise may well be insured. 

TESTIS. 


[We concur in the foregoing as emi- 
nently sensible-—Ed. Presb. 


— 


For the Presbyterian. 


SINGING PRAISES. 


Singing to the Lord is the music of 
nature. The trees of the wood “sin 
out at the presence of the Lord.” i 
Chron. xvi. 83.) The valleys ‘shout 
for joy, they also sing.” (Ps. Ixv. 13.) 
The mountains also “ break forth into 
singing.” (Isa. xlix. 13.) In the great 
day of jubilee, the heavens shall sing, 
the lower parts of the earth shall shout, 
the mountains, the forest, and every 
tree therein shall break forth into sing- 
ing. (Isa. xliv. 23.) The air is a sum- 
mer music-room, where the “birds of 
wing” (margin) praise the Lord. (Ps. 
exlviii. 10.) 

Singing praises is the duty and de- 
light of saints. In all ages the praises 
of God have been sung in the congre- 
oe of the saints. (Ps. cxlix. 1.) 

hen the priests and Levites had 
brought the ark from Mount Zion, and 
placed it under the wings of the cheru- 
bim, in the Temple, the great congre- 
gation of Israel were “‘as one, to make 
one sound to be heard in praising and 
thanking God.”’ (2 Chron. v. 13.) We 
are told that after the Feast of the 
Passover was celebrated, the Jews were 
accustomed to sing Psalm cxi. and the 
five following Psalms. Our Saviour 
and his apostles “sung an hymn” after 
the Lord’s supper. (Matt. xxvi. 30.) 
Augustine tells us, that when he came 
to Milan, and heard the people singing 
in the church, he wept for joy. Beas 
said, that he retained upon his heart, 
ever afterwards, the sound of the first 
psalm he ever heard sung by the con- 
gregation of believers. Jenathion Ed- 
wards relates, that it was in the singin 
of praises that his people felt themselves 
most enlarged. But it is not in their 
solemn assemblies alone, that the saints 


sing; they call to remembrance their 


‘songs in the night,” (Ps. Ixxvii. 6,) 
they “‘sing aloud in their beds.” (Ps. 
exlix. 5.) The saints, when “ mer 
sing psalms,” (James v. 13,) they “sin 
for joy of heart.” (Isa. Ixv. 14.) An 
they sing not only “in the height of 
Zion,” (Jer. xxxi. 12,) but also when 
they “dwell in the dust,” (Isa. xxvi. 
19,) in their greatest trials, as well as 
in their greatest deliverances, they sing 
praises to the Lord. It is, surely, most 
meet that his servants should sing forth 
their praises to the Lord Almighty. 
Angels sing. When the foundations 
of the earth were laid, “the mornin 
stars sung together, and all the sons o 
God shouted for joy.” (Job xxxviii. 7.) 


When the angel was sent to proclaim 
the birth of our blessed Saviour, there 
was with him “a multitude of the hea- 
venly host praising God, and saying: 
Glory to God in the highest, peace on 

earth, good will to men.” (Luke ii. 18, | 
nd now, these blessed hosts sur- 


14.) 


round the throne and —— joyous 
strains, hallelujahs to the Most High, 
and to the Lamb who sits upon the 
throne. 

Heaven is full of the singing of 
raises. Saints and angels make sweet 
armony there. There are no drowsy 
hearts, no falterin tongues among 
them. The glorified saints articulate 
their hallelujahs in holy joyous music. 
They never cease to sing the praises 
of Him who loved them and ought 
them with his blood. Reader, if you 
have not a heart to praise the Lord, 
you could not be happy there. 

HOREPISCOPUS. 


My theme cannot boast the attrac- 
tion of novelty. It has been the cap- 
tion of many a newspaper article, and 
the subject of many a pulpit discourse, 
Poets have sung of it, and philosophers 
reasoned. Yet is it an inexhaustible 
theme of never-failing interest. Some 
desultory reflections upon it may not, 
therefore, be at this time out of place. 
Time ts @ talent, which, in a reli- 
gious point of view, all my readers 
have in common.—* There are diversi- 
ties of gifts, and of operations.” There 
are grades of intellect, and ranks in so- 


‘ciety. Men are differently endowed, dif- 


ferently located, differently prospered. 
But, in one respect, the various classes 
of persons who may peruse these lines, 
are on an equality. They are on this 
side of the grave, on_‘Time’s sheres, and 
the objects of the many precious and 
overtures from a sin-pardoning 

od. 

Time is ever on the wing.— Time 
and tide wait for nobody.” The con- 
stant succession of seed-time and har- 
vest, summer and winter, day and night, 
is but a demonstration of the untiring 
speed with which we are hastening 
through life’s pilgrimage. While we 
are penning this sentence, and the rea- 
der perusing it, the hour-glass is being 
emptied of its sand. The ever-flowing 
stream, coursing its way to the ocean, 
is a true emblem of the unwearied 
flight of our days. ‘‘Our days on the 
earth are as a shadow, and there is 
none abiding.” ‘‘ My days are swifter 
than a weaver’s shuttle.” 

Time is made up of fragmentary 
portions.—It is divided into circles of 
years; these years, into months; these 
months, into weeks; these weeks, into 
days, hours, and minutes. And the 
different degrees of success awarded to 
men’s exertions, are mainly determined 
by the diligence and fidelity with which 
they fill up odd intervals and leisure 
moments. ‘‘ Gather up the fragments.” 
To succeed well, and be truly great, 
we must adopt method and system in 
whatever we put our hands to, in order 
that every stray and small power be 
brought into account. Old Jacob very 
wisely counted his life by days: ‘‘ The 
days of the years of my pilgrimage 
are a hundred and thirty years.’ The 
Psalmist prayed, ‘So teach us to num- 
ber our days, that we may apply our 
hearts unto wisdom.” 

The middle division of Time is that 
with which we are chiefly concerned.— 
The past, the present, and the future 
are the common classification; and with 
respect to that, the mind dwells where 
it least should. We mourn sadly on the 
past, we apprehend troubles in the fu- 
ture, and we weigh those points with 
absorbing interest. But the burden of 
our obligation lies in connexion with 
the — Duty is ours; results are 
the Lord’s. Our business is to follow 
up the leadings of Providence, and 
trust to have the doors opened wider 
to us. ‘* Whatsoever thy hand findcth 
to do, do it with thy might.” ‘“ Walk 
while ye have the light.” ‘Take, 
therefore, no thought for the morrow; 
for the morrow shall take thought for 
the things of itself. Sufficient unto 
the day is the evil thereof.” 

Time ts a relative term.—Its correla- 
tive is eternity. The one is to the 
other in the same relation that youth 
bears to manhood, and seed-time to 
harvest. This life is probationary to a 
future one. In this world, we are un- 
dergoing discipline with reference to 
another. The foundation is laid here; 
the superstructure to be added there. 
‘‘ For we must all appear before the 
judgment-seat of Christ; that eve 
one may receive the things done in his 
body, according to that he hath done, 
whether it be good or bad.” 

Time is after a plan.—Its events 
seem to us, upon the occasion, to be 
mere random shots; fugitive occur- 
rences, without coherency or. connex- 
ion! But, though the arrow fly at a 
venture, it strikes a designated spot. 
Every thing is under the direction of 
Infinite Wisdom, contributing to some 
intended result. Jehovah unceasingly 
holds the helm. ‘ For the very hairs 
of your head are all numbered.” ‘Ags 
for you, ye thought evil against me; 
but God meant it unto good, to bri 
to pass, as it is this day, to save 0 
people alive.” ‘For to do whatso- 
ever thy hand and thy counsel deter- 
mined before to be done.” 

Time ts strewed with beacons.—The 
page of history is most instructive and 
admonitory. We there see that the 
principles and habits early adopted, 
shaped the destiny of all after life; 
that men reap as they sowed. “And 
the flood came, and destroyed them 
all.”” ‘Remember Lot’s wife.” ‘Now, 
these things were our examples, to the 
intent that we should not lust after 
evil things;—neither let us commit 
fornication, as some of them also com- 
mitted, and fell in one day three and 
twenty thousand.” | 

Time is pregnant with momentous 
tssues.— What great changes are con- 
stantly transpiring. How are men’s 
worldly prospects worsted; how many 
in the highest, as well as the lowest, 
ranks of society are every year cut 
down as trophies to death! ‘For the 
fashion of this world passeth away.” 
“But the thing which hath been, it is 
that which shall be.” We must, there- 
fore, conclude that there now lie in 
the germ, to be developed through the 
progress of this year, most serious 
events, appertaining to ourselves an 
the friends and interests with which we 
are allied. 

Time is to “be no longer.’ The 
time is short.” ‘The end of all 
things is at hand.” ‘ The day of the 
Ladd will come as a thief in the night; 
in the which the heavens shall pass 
away with a great noise, and the ele- 
ments shall melt with fervent heat; 
the earth also, and the works that are 
therein, shall be burned up.” x 


Tue pssian of erecting an edifice for the 
use of the French Protestants of New Orleans 


} has been started, and with some prospect of, 
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FOREIC 


publication has 
appeared from» the University press at 
;"gecond in interest to 


Oxford, one,” indeed, 
no work of 


Joba. his followers. 


a Deceasey Wire's 
Sures.—We understand that the question 
as to what the law of Scotland says upon 


this subject will shortly be settled, as a man 
is now ‘in jail who is to be indicted for 
incest, on account of having formed such a 


connection, and the law officers of the 
Crown have refused to release him on bail. 


Bursine’ Busn or Bomish 
Relic,—* Pocoke asserts that the monks 
have planted in their garden a bush similar 


to those which: grow in Europe, and that, 
by the most ridiculous imposture, they 
esitate not to-affirm that it is the same 


which Moses saw-the miraculous bush. 
The assertion is, false, and the alleged fact 
mere invention:’—Geramb’s Pilgrimage 
to Palestine; &c., <g> trans. ‘The 
bush was exhibited, on March 1, 1847, by 
two of the monks at the back of the eastern 
apse of the church, but having its root with- 
in the walls of the chapel of the burning 
bush, It was the common English bramble, 
mot more than two years old, and in a very 
sickly state, as the monks allowed the 


. leaves to be plucked by the English party 


then in the convent. The — grows on 
the mountains, and, therefore, could be 
easily replaced,— From Notes and Queries. 


Kogsurx cominc To America, — The 
Puiski announces that the affair of 
the Hungarian Refugees has been finally 
arranged. America has offered them an 
asylum which they have accepted, and has 
undertaken to provide for their wants; the 
Ottoman government pays their expenses 
to Liverpool, and the English government 
their expenses thence to America. This 
arrangement was —, by the Ottoman 
Borerment, and acceded to by England and 
merica, 


_. Catvin.—John Calvin was born in 1609 
at Noyon, in Picardy. Destined from his 
infancy to the priesthood, he was presented 
with an ecclesiastical benefice at the age of 
twelve years. His Institutes of the Chris- 
tian Religion wete completed at the age of 
twenty-six. He died poor. 


Tae Wortp’s Fair.—The Mayor of 
Southampton, and the members of the cor- 
poration, had visited London, and had an 
interview with the American Minister, 
respecting the selection of Southampton 
as a port to land the contributions from the 
United States for the exhibition of 1851. 
It is said that the result of this interview 
was very encouraging to the deputation. 
The London Daily News remarks upon 
this incident, that nearly two centuries and 
a half ego the Pilgrim Fathers sailed from 
Southampton to enjoy civil and religious 
liberty in an American wilderness. ‘These 
men were destined to be the founders of a 

t and an independent Republic. Their 
escendants, after proving on American soil 
that they were equal in arms to the mother 
‘country, are about to attempt to prove on Bri- 
tish ground that they are her equals in arts; 
and it will be a most singular and interest- 
ing coincidence if the descendants of the 
Pilgrim Fathers should, in order to engage 
in this great and peaceful contract, enter, in 
1851, by the very port from which their 
ancestors were driven by persecution in 
1620! 


Tue Bisnor or Lonpon anp Mr. Ben- 
NETT.—The Zondon Record is afraid that 
the Bishop of London is about to enter into 
a compromise with Mr. Bennett, the well- 
known Puseyite, relative to his resignation 
of St. Barnabas. Our cotemporary says, 
that it is understood that it is proposed that 
the candles are to be extinguished, and one 
or two other mummeries given up; but as 
to the confessional, the doctrines and all 
the substantials of Romanizing Puseyism, 
the Bishop is required to give way; and 
‘that they consider the balance of probabili- 


ties to be in favour of the reinstalment of 


the Chief Priest of St. Barnabas. To this 
painful idea they are led not merely by the 


prevalent rumours, but by the history of 


the Bishop’s temporizing course for more 
than ten years in relation to the rise and 
progress of Puseyism in his diocese. 


Tue Bisuor or Exeter.—The Bishop 


of Exeter has resolved not to ordain any 
‘candidates for the ministry who do not 
afford sufficient and satisfactory evidence 
of their desire to go the full length of Trac- 
tarian teaching. 


Bririsu anv Foreien Bisie Socirety.— 
At the last monthly meeting of the committee 
_of the above named Society, it was stated 
that, by dint of unwearied exertion, 3217 dis- 
trict associations had been formed in Great 
Britain alone—has circulated, during the 
last forty-five years, more than twenty-three 
millions copies of the Scriptures, promoted 
the translation and printing of the sacred 
volume into one hundred and forty different 
languages or dialects, and expended nearly 
-3,500,000/. In Italy the demand for Bibles 
and tracts is incessant, especially in all the 
towns along the Ligurian coast. 


Porery 1N [rELanp.—Amongst other 
‘articles of domestic news we find the fol- 
lowing in the Mayo Constitution of ‘Tues- 
day:—* On Friday night, at Partry, a mul- 
titude of people broke into the house of a 


man named Staunton, and cut off one of 


his ears, because his children were going to 
‘a Protestant school. Again, same night, a 
party of men broke into the house of Biddy 


Berry, at Drimcoffy, and took her out of 


bed and swore her to go to mass on Christ- 
mas day and pay the priest 2s. 6d. She 
was in the habit of going to a Protestant 
Church.” 


RecanTaTion oF Poprish Error.—A 
most interesting and impressive ceremony 
took place at the church of the Parish of 
Corfe, where a young lady, in the presence 
of the congregation assembled for the usual 
service of St. Stephen’s day, renounced the 
errors of the Church of Rome, and was re- 
ceived into the communion of the Church 
of England, after which the sacrament of 
of the Lord's supper was administered to 
the convert and clergy present, and others 
who remained to receive the communion 
with her. 


\ Sinevtar Puntsument.—A Mr. Lynton 
has lately made a communication to the 
Asiatic Society of London, descriptive of a 
mode of punishment peculiar to the crimi- 
‘nal code of China: —“ A Chinese merchant 
named Hiam-ly, accused and convicted of 
having killed his wife, was sentenced to die 
‘by the total deprivation of sleep. The 
execution took place at Amoy in the month 
‘of June last. ‘The condemned was placed 
in prison under the surveillance of three 
guardians, who relieved each other every 
alternate hour, and who prevented him from 
taking any sleep, night or day. He lived 
thus for nineteen days, without having 
Mept fora single minute. At the commence- 
‘ment of the eighth day, his sufferings were 
so cruel that he as a great favour, 
that they would kill him by strangulation. 


Perverston.—The Rev. Mr. 
‘Todd, Protestant curate, says the . 
Chronicle, has embraced the Roman Catho- 
Popgry in Encianv.—Lord Camoys, an- 
other Roman Catholic peer, has addressed a 
letterto the London Times, explaining why 
-he hed refused his — to a congratula- 
tory address from the Roman Catholic laity to 
“Cardinal Archbishop Wiseman. The peer 
says:-—‘ Seeing how the Roman. Catholic 


Church in Great Britain was prospering, I 
may well doubt the wisdom of petitioning 


thie or any former age, namely, 
the Old. and: New Testaments, with the 
Apochty phatbooks in the earliest English 

ion... i from the Latin vulgate by 


for, as I may also question the policy of 
establishing, the hierarchy. But be that as 
it may, when I contrast the quiescent state 
of the country as it was last September, 
with the criminations and recriminations, 
not unaccompanied with danger to the pub- 
lic peace, which have since prevailed and 
still prevail—a state of irritation unfortu- 
nately aggravated by other influences, yet 
all the direct consequences of the publication 
of the Papal document, and certain pastorals 
accompanying it—I cannot join in an 
expression of thanks to the chief, though, 
I am sure, unintentional promoter of this 
and, to the Roman Catholic 
body, I fear, lasting mischief.”’ 


Decuine oF Popery 1n IneLanp.—At a 
meeting of the Irish Church Mission Socie- 
ty held in London on-the 17th of Decem- 
ber, the Rev. Messrs. Dallis and Greig, of 
Dublin, gave a sketch of their observations 
during a tour in Connemara. They found 
that in some parts of that district entire vil- 
lages had left the Roman Catholic Church 
and joined the Protestant Establishment. 
Between two and three thousand persons 
now admit the visits of Scripture readers. 
This is a new state of things. Another 
equally remarkable fact was mentioned. 
The Protestant Bishop of ‘Tuam had pub- 
licly confirmed four hundred converts. 
Mr. Greig also reported to the meeting that 
last summer he had visited fifty-one locali- 
ties in Ireland where divine worship was 
performed in the presence of congregations, 
nineteen-twentieths of whom had been 
Roman Catholics: he also met thirteen 
ordained clergymen of the Establishment, all 
of whom had been Roman Catholics, three 
of them priests. 


Tue Papat Question.—The Publish- 
er’s Circular, of the 16th ult. contains the 
titles of one hundred and eighty publica- 
tions on the Papal question, issued from 
the press in one month. 


Great Britain. — This 
steamship has at length been sold by the 
Directors of the Great Western Steamship 
Company to Mr. Patterson, the eminent ship- 
builder of Bristol, for the sum of £18,000, 
being about the seventh part of her original 
cost. Mr. Patterson purchased -her for 
Messrs. Gibbs, Bright, & Co. of Bristol 
and Liverpool. It is intended that the large 
engines now on board shall be removed and 
new ones adopted, and it is not improbable 
that. this leviathan will convey passengers 
between Liverpool and New York during 
the World’s Fair. 


ULTRAMONTANISM IN AustTRIA.—The re- 
sults of the recent edicts of the heads of the 
Roman Catholic Church begin to show 
themselves. In the little town of Plau, in 
Bohemia, a half-pay officer, 2 man of 
seventy-eight, who had served forty-one 
years in the army, fought in seventeen 
battles, and received five wounds, died with- 
out having confessed. ‘The dean and vicar 
of the place refused to bury him with the 
usual ceremonies. The consequence was, 
that some other priest, who was not, how- 
ever, allowed to wear the “ pluvial,’’ accom- 
panied the corpse to the place of burial. 
He either would not, or dared not, throw 
into the grave the customary three shovels- 
full of earth, A regular “demonstration” 
may be said to have taken place on the part 
of the public, for almost all the inhabitants 
of the town of Plau attended. ‘The national 
guard appeared in full parade, and even the 
Government employés were present. If 
the clergy continue to carry matters with 
such a high hand, we shall probably live to 
see vast changes in religious matters in 
Austria, for the spirit of the people is 
evidently opposed to “ ultramontanism.” 


ror CovENANTERS.—The Pope 
sends a bull into Scotland. ‘The Scotch 
sends it back again, and inform his holiness 
that they have a Knox of their own.— 
London Punch. 


Protestant Meretincs.—The London 
Globe gives a list of 217 anti-Papal meet- 
ings between November 6 and December 
21. This is considerably under the mark. 


Tae or THE Romisn CLERey. 
—We understand that the Rev. Dr. Cum- 
ming, in his Sunday evening lecture, stated 
that he had in his possession a letter in the 
handwriting of Dr. Wiseman, to the effect 
that arrangements were being made by the 
Pope to admit of married clergymen being 
admitted to the Popish priesthood.—Zon- 
don Patriot. 


SUISSURS AND PEN. 


New State Society. 
—The New York State Agricultural Society, 
at its meeting in Albany on Wednesday, elect- 
ed the following delegates to attend the World’s 
Fair in London:—Martin Van Buren, Harvey 
Baldwin, John A. King, Ezra P. Prentice, B. P. 
Johnson. There were nearly a hundred appli- 
cants for this honour. The appointment is 
merely honorary, the delegates bearing their 
own expenses. The Society resolved to appro- 
priate $400 to such members as might success- 
fully compete at the World’s Fair. 


AmericaN CoconizaTion Socirety.—The 
American Colonization Society met in Wash- 
ington city on Tuesday evening, 21st inst. The 
Hon. Henry Clay presided, and made an elo- 
quent speech. Messrs. Latrobe and Stanton, 
and the Rev. Mr. Fuller, also made speeches. 
President Fillmore, many members of Congress, 
and a number of ladies, were present. The 
Society is in a most prosperous condition. 

McDonovau’s Estats.—The McDonough 
will, at every step of the proceedings under it, 
appears to be fruitful only of embarrassment and 
difficulty. The council of the second munici- 
pality of New Orleans met on the 7th inst., to 
appoint Commissioners for the administration of 
the fund bequeathed to the cities of New Or- 
leans and Baltimore. It was then found that 
the clause in the will under which they were to 
act directed that one commissioner shall be 
elected out of each ward in their city, and yet 
limited the whole number of commissioners to 
seven. As there are about twenty wards, the 
provision of the will is obviously contradictor 
and not capable of execution. The council 
however, conforming to what they assumed to 
be the intention of the testator, elected one com- 
missioner for each ward, under another clause 
of the instrument, leaving the question of the 
reduction of the number for the whole city to 
seven, to be determined hereafter. 


Arrican CoLonizaT1Ion.—Governor Roberts, 
of Liberia, has written a letter to M. St. Clair 
Clark, . acknowledging the receipt of Judge 
Bryan’s Memorial and Circular to Congress, 
asking the co-operation of this government in 
establishing a line of steam ships between the 
United States and Africa. He is of opinion that 
the success of the enterprise would produce im- 
portant results in favour of colonization, as well 
as the commercial interests of this country and 
Liberia. The facilities it would secure would 
greatly augment, he says, emigration, and do 
away with the prejudices of many persons who 
have heretofore been opposed to the Colonization 
Society. 

RELATIVE INCREASE OF WHITES AND BLAcKs. 
—It appears from certain calculations that have 
been made upon a comparison of the census of 
1837 and 1845, that in a number of the counties 
of Georgia the increase in the black population 
has greatly exceeded that in the white. In 
illustration of the fact, it is shown that in five 
counties, Elbert, Wilkes, Oglethorpe, Columbia, 
and Burke, there has been a loss of 678 whites, 
and a gain of 1128 negroes. Five other coun- 
ties lost, in eight years, a white population of 
3983, and gained a negro population of 4412. 
This proportion is remarked in other portions of 
the State, and is said to indicate an extra- 
ordinary accumulation of wealth, a productive 
soil, and a thrifty people. Z 


Proressorn Bowen.—The New York Re- 
corder, in an article on “ the Hungarian Contro- 
versy and Professor Bowen,” thus defines the 
latter’s position in reference to the Chair of His- 
tory at Cambridge :—“ We hope, however, that 
Mr. Bowen will be confirmed, for he seems to 
be arraigned before the public, not s0 much for 
his views on European politics, as for his doubts 
on the feasibility of Fourier’s phalanxes, on the 


Christian principles of Strauss and Parker, the 
philosophical dity of Emerson and Alcott, 
the poetry and ‘utterances’ of the Boston Trans- 


cendentalists, and the constitutional politics of 
Wendell Phillips and William Lloyd Garrison. 
We should be pleased to cee a man of orthodox 
views in the Chair of History at C 


but we do not expect this: And though Mr. 
Bowen’s creed is somewhat shorter than we 


could wish, we know that he believes in God 
and the Bible; that he is not a conspirator 
against the ten commandments or the constitu- 
tion of his country. Though he may not believe 
in women’s rights as defined at the late Wor- 
cester convention, he does believe in them as 
defined in the Bible. Though he may have 
doubts as to the republicanism of General Bem 
(alias Murad Pasha,) or the ‘holiness’ of the 
‘soul’ of George Sand, or the patriotism of 
Benedict Arnold, we believe him to be an hon- 
est, clearsheaded, and able man, and that the 
contest between him and his opponents is in a 
great degree one between truth and error.” 


_Romisn Cierey anv THe Sicx.—To prevent 
the inconvenience and annoyance to which the 
clergy are frequently subjected by sick calls 
without the slightest necessity, we. venture to 
give our fellow Catholics the following brief ad- 
vice :—Always call the doctor first, at then the 
priest, unless there is certainly no time to do 
so. Whenever you go for the priest after night, 
try to bring a line from the Taster certifying 
that the patient is really in danger of death. 
Never go to the priest with a sick call if you 


can help it, unless between eight and nine 


o'clock tn the morning ! ?—Freeman’s Journal. 


CONGREGATIONAL CLERGYMEN IN Massacuu- 
sETTS.—From an article in the Greenfield 
Democrat, it appears that of the 350 Orthodox 
Congregational ministers in Massachusetts, six 
were pastors of the same churches at the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth century, viz:—The Rev. 
Timothy M. Cooley, D. D., Granville, February 
3, 1796; Rev. John Fisk, D. D., New Braintree, 
October 16, 1796; Rev. Isaac Braman, George- 
town, June 7, 1797; Rev. Thomas Snell, D. D., 
North Brookfield, June 27, 1798 ; Rev. Theophi- 
lus Packard, D. D., Shelburne, February 20, 
1799; Rev. Elisha Fisk, Wrentham, June 20, 
1799. At the present time there are only five; 
the Rev. Elisha Fisk died on Saturday last. 


Birtus, Deatus anp Marriaces In New 


| Jersey.—The Secretary of the State of New 


Jersey has published his report of the births, 
deaths, and marriages in that State, as far as 
heard from, only about half the State. In 88 
townships there were 6544 births during the 
year, from June 1, 1839, toJune 1, 1850. From 
95 townships, no reports have been received. 
In 93 townships, there is an aggregate of 3288 
deaths within the same period. No reports 
from 90 townships. The total number of mar- 
riages in 90 townships is 1440. No reports 
from 93 townships. Deaths—males, 1682; fe- 
males, 1606. Births—males, 3039; females 
3199 ; 306 no sex designated. 


German RerorMep AND SEMINARY. 
—The ministers of the German Reformed Sy- 
nod of Ohio have lately held a convention, by 
order of the Synod, and located their college 
and theological seminary at Tiffin city. The 
college is to be styled Heidelberg College. 
They adopted a plan for a building four stories 
high, and one hundred and four feet long, to 
cost not more than ten thousand dollars. The 
Rev. Mr. Gerhart, of Cincinnati, was chosen 
professor of theology. This Church, it will be 
remembered, is Calvinistic in its theology, and 
essentially Presbyterian in its form of govern- 
ment. 


Tue Union TueotoaicaL Seminary, in New 
York city, has been in existence fourteen years. 
During this time two hundred and ninety-five 
alumni have entered the ministerial or mission- 
ary work. T'welve of this number have died. 
There are now in or on their way to foreign 
fields of labour, 25. In Western Africa, 1; in 
South Africa, 2; in Syria, 2; in Ceylon, 2; 
in China, 2; in the Sandwich Islands, 4; in 
Turkey, 5; and in India, 5. Henry M. Scud- 
der, now in Madras, India, and William L. 
Richards, missionary in Fuh-Chau, China, are 
among the graduates. 
valuable library of about 17,000 volumes, but 
its professorships are unendowed. 


New York Biste Socrety.—The Twenty- 
seventh Annual Report of the New York Bible 
Society has just been published, in a pamphlet 
of forty-four pages. The following are some of 
the operations of the Society during the past 
year. Among the emigrants, amounting to 
217,390 persons, who have arrived at New 
York, Bibles and Testaments to the number of 
7485, printed in eight different languages, have 
been distributed. The number of families vi- 
sited by the agents of the Society in the city of 
New York, since the Ist of November, is 
41,630, among whom 6312 volumes of the 
Scriptures were circulated. 


DOMESTIC NEWS. 


Conoress.—lIn the Senate, the only business 
of general importance during the past week 
was the discussion of the bill to provide for the 
ascertainment and satisfaction of claims of 
American citizens for spoliations committed by 
the French prior to the 31st of July, 1801, and 
several resolutions submitted by Mr. Clay, in- 
structing the Committee on Commerce to in- 
quire into the expediency of adopting more ef- 
fectual means to prevent American vessels and 
seamen from engaging in the African slave 
trade; also the correspondence with the Ameri- 
can Minister at Brazil in regard to the slave 
trade, which was referred to the Committee on 
Commerce. 

In the House the cheap postage bill has been 
passed by fifty-five majority. The main pro- 
vision is that each letter not weighing above 
half an ounce shall be charged three cents, with- 
out regard to the distance it is carried, and 
whether paid in advance or not. The details 
are as follows:—Three cent postage on each let- 
ter weighing not over one half-ounce; no post 
office or route shall be discontinued, nor the 
compensation to postmasters be diminished in 
consequence of the passage of this act; on 
printed matter of no greater weight than two 
ounces one cent; bound books weighing not 
over thirty ounces to be deemed mailable mat- 
ter; newspapers delivered in the State where 
printed chargeable with only half of the fore- 
going rates; no postage on those mailed to ac- 
tual subscribers in the county where they are 
printed, or within thirty miles; and fifty per 
cent. to be deducted from postage of magazines 
when prepaid; three-cent pieces, three-fourths 
silver and one-fourth copper, to be coined; 
stamps as now to be provided and sold at post 
offices, the forgery of them to be punished by 
fine and imprisonment; a million and a half 
dollars appropriated to meet deficiencies in re- 
venue; letters uncalled for during the period of 
two weeks to be published once only; and the 
Postmaster-Genera] to establish suitable places 
of deposit for letters in cities and towns, to be 
collected and delivered by carriers at one or two 
cents each. . 


Tue Unton.—John Randolph was a firm and 
uncompromising friend of the Union of the 
States. In one of his speeches in Congress he 
once made use of the following language, which 
should be engraven on the portals of the Capi- 
tol :—“ The very mention of a disunion of the 
States isa great public injury. It goes to un- 
hinge the tone of the public mind. It makes 
men acquainted with the possibility of the 
thing, and once admitted into their breasts, 
they will not contemplate it with that abhor- 
rence in which it ought to be held by every true 
patriot.” 


Arrest oF CounTEeRFEITERS IN New York. 
—A number of women have been arrested in 
New York for passing counterfeit notes. Their 
names are as follows: Sarah Wood, alias Green, 
Ann Kelly, Jane Wilson, Havanna Mowers, 
Mary McCready, Emeline Wisner, Charles 
Wisner, Mansfield Wood. On their persons 
were found sums of money from about $40 to 
near $200, all of which was good. On inquiring, 
however, it was ascertained that this money 
was obtained in change at different places 
where the counterfeiters had been making pur- 
chases. The prisoners were recognized by two 
or three of the shopkeepers upon whom they 
had passed the spurious money. On the same 
night another counterfeiter, named Benjamin 
Drake, who, it is believed, belongs to the same 
gang, was taken into custody. On his person 
were found counterfeit $5 bills on the Bank of 
Middleton, Pa.; also $5 bills on the Mechanics’ 
and Farmers’ Bank, Albany, and one $5 bill on 
the Lebanon Bank, Lebanon, Pa.; fifty $5 bills 
on the Albany Bank, and ninety on the Middle- 
town Bank. The accused was conveyed before 
Justice Osborn, who committed him to prison. 
Each of the women carried a carpet satchel, in 
which were placed the small articles purchased, 
consisting of gloves, cologne bottles, children’s 
shoes, a child’s hat, India rubber shoes, together 
with other trifling articles purchased for the 
express purposes of obtaining the change of a 
$10 counterfeit bill. 

Ratio oF RePRESENTATION.—F rom the cen- 


sus returns, it seems probable that according to 
Mr. Vinton’s provisions of last session, which 


makes the House consist of 233 members, ex- 


clusive of California and the territories, the 
ratio of representation will be about 94,000 
for each constituency. 


Uniteo States ArricaN Squapron.—De- 
spatches have been received at the Navy De- 
partment from Commodore Gregory, command- 
ing the above named squadron, which state that 
the brig Porpoise was sent to Bathurst, mouth 
of the Gambia river, to inquire further respect- 
ing several American citizens supposed to be 
held in captivity by the Moors on the windward 
coast, but could not obtain any information on 
the subject. The d 


death of Lieutenant Henry P. 


Connected with it is a 
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board the Porpoise, on the 4th of November. 
He was buried at Porto Praya, with the custo- 
mary honours. 

OPENING OF THE PENNSYLVANIA CaNAaLs.— 
The Canal Commissioners have ordered the 
main line of the State works, from Philadelphia 
to Pittsburgh, to be prepared for transportation 
by the 15th of next month, February. 

PensiONERS.—T he Commissioner of Pensions 
informs Congress that there are now upon the 
pension rolls the following numbers of classes, 
each drawing the sums annexed, under the 
several acts regulating wag? pay: 

08. 


Pay. 
Invalid Pensioners, 681 $42,657 13 
Privateer “ 29 2,272 00 
Widow os 389 84,920 00 
Orphan e 27 4,074 OU 
Total 1126 $132,923 13 


The list is completed up to the Ist of De- 
cember. 


DisTrEssinc.—Two children, daughters of 
Thomas Davis, the one aged ten, and the other 
eight years, were drowned in the milldam of 
Messrs. M. & J. R. Lewis, of Springfield, Dela- 
ware county, Pennsylvania, on Sunday, 12th 
inst. The elder was sliding upon the ice, and 
venturing out too far, it gave way and she fell 
through; the younger went to the assistance of 
her sister, and both were lost. 


MonuMENT TO Jacxson.—A large number 
of the citizens of New Orleans have held a 
meeting of which General Planché was chair- 
man, for the purpose of devising means for the 
erection of a monument in that city in honour 
of General Andrew Jackson. 


A ConveniENT Bep.—We see it stated that 
a portable bed, a new invention, has been 
introduced into New York, and is attracting 
much attention. It formsa soft and commo- 


| dious couch, requires but little trouble to take 


care of it, occupies a very small space, and may 
be shut up like an umbrella into so compact a 
form as to admit of being stowed away in a 
bandbox or valise. 


From Cauirornia.—The steamships Chero- 
kee and Prometheus arrived at New York on 
the 21st inst. from Chagres, with a large num- 
ber of passengers from California, and two mil- 
lions of dollars worth of gold dust. The steam- 
ship California arrived at Panama on the 3d 
inst. from San Francisco. She experienced a 
heavy gale off San Diego, but suffered no ma- 
terial damage. By these arrivals we have 
dates from San Francisco to the 16th of Decem- 
ber, and from Sacramento city to the 14th, two 
weeks later than previous advices. According 
to all accounts, the gold in the new State on 
the Pacific is inexhaustible, and will furnish re- 
munerating returns to the diggers. An ex- 
ceedingly rich silver placer has been discovered 
a few leagues from Monterey, where a company 
is forming to work the mine upon an extensive 
scale; anda rich lead mine had been discovered 
about 12 miles from Johnson’s ranche, in the Sa- 
cramento Valley. Another fire occurred at San 
Francisco on the 14th of December, destroying 
property to the amount of $100,000. It com- 
menced in the store of Cook & Brothers, foot of 
Sacramento street. The cholera has finally dis- 
appeared from both San Francisco and Sacra- 
mento. The commercial news is not important. 
The markets at San Francisco were declining, 
owing to an overstock of goods. A strong tide 
of emigration is setting towards the Atlantic 
— All vessels up for freight are likely to 

up. 

The near approach of the assembling of the 
State Legislature occasions considerable specu- 
lation as to what that body will do towards re- 
lieving the State from her financial embarrass- 
ments, which weigh heavy upon her. A num- 
ber of candidates are already in the field for 
United States Senator, but who will be elected 
is difficult to say. ‘The assembling of the Le- 
gislature can alone determine its political com- 
plexion; and, of course, party affinities for Uni- 
ted States Senator. 

Col. Fremont had been confined to the house 
by a neuralgic attack, the better part of the time 
since he arrived in California. At the latest 
advices he was better, and capable of taking 
exercise out of doors. The San Francisco He- 
rald thinks that Col. Fremont’s chances for the 
Senatorship are desperate. Col. Weller’s 
friends are very sanguine that he will be the 
successful candidate. Judges Bryant and Geary 
are also among those mentioned for the office. 
The Fremont mining bill causes complaint and 
murmuring among the miners, and adds to the 
unpopularity of its author. 

The weather in various parts of California 
had been very cold, much more so than for two 
years past. Snow had fallen to the depth of 
several inches at Nevada, previous to the 6th 
of December. The Stockton Times says there 
is much want of rain in the Southern mines. 
It is calculated that the daily loss, in conse- 
quence of its absence, is one hundred thousand 
dollars. The miners are hard at work, and la- 
bour yields a fair return. Thousands are win- 
tering in the mines, preparatory to commencin 
operations in the spring. One hundred an 
fifty of the Garde Mobile,” lately arrived from 
France, had reached Stockton, on their way to 
the mines. 

The squatters at Sacramento had held another 
meeting, adopted a memorial to Congress, and 
nominated candidates for Mayor and Aldermen. 

The military force under Colonel Rogers, at 
Placerville, has been disbanded. The Sacra- 
mento Transcript says:—As far as can be as- 
certained, fifty-nine Indians have been killed by 
the troops in their different skirmishes. Colonel 
Rogers succeeded in driving the troublesome 
Indians from their large rancherias back into 
the mountains, where it is impossible on account 
of the necessary expense that will be incurred, 
and the difficulty of transmitting provisions 
through the snows, to reach them. 

A party of seven Americans had been attack- 
ed by Indians beyond the Mariposa, and killed. 
The Stockton Journal records a collision in 
the vicinity of Moquelume Hill, in which fifteen 
and number of Indians were 

illed. 

From Orecon.—The arrivals from California 
bring us later intelligence from Oregon. The 
steamer California had arrived at San Francisco 
from Astoria, and brought files of the Oregon 
Spectator to the 21lstof November, and the West- 
ern Star, published at Milwaukie, Oregon, of the 
same'date. The Star of Milwaukie says that the 
place is only one year old, and already has a 
population of five hundred inhabitants, with a 
fair prospect of a rapid increase. There is a 
good school-house, post office, and a good varie- 


' ty of stores, with two saw mills, and a grist mill ; 


also a steamboat running between Oregon city 
and Pacific city. The country is prosperous. 
What the inhabitants appear to pride themselves 
greatly upon, is that the entrance to the mouth 
of Columbia river is now considered perfectly 
safe. Not an accident of any moment has oc- 
curred since Captain White has been stationed 
at Astoria. The rivers are undergoing improve- 
ments, and the navigation will soon be unob- 
structed. | 

Fiorwa Unirep States Senator Evect.— 
The Washington Southern Press has a des- 
patch from ‘Tallahassee, dated the 19th inst., 
which says:—Mr. Mallory, Democrat, of Key 
West, was elected on Wednesday last, United 
States Senator, over Mr. Yulee, by a consolida- 
tion of the Whigs with the disaffected Demo- 
crats. 


Governor Fort, oF New Jerssy.—The in- 
auguration of Governor Fort, of New Jersey, 
took place at Trenton on Tuesday 2lst inst. 
with much ceremony. The oath of office was 
administered at 12 o'clock, in the Senate Cham- 
ber. The great seal of the State was handed 
over to Governor Fort by Governor Haines. 
The Governor’s Inaugural address was then 
read. He favours the promotion of agriculture, 
the equalization of taxes and the abolition of 
the property qualification; he is opposed to 
monopoly laws ; approves of the personal liability 
of bank stockholders, and recommends a home- 
stead exemption and ten hour manufacturing 
law. He approves also of the Compromise laws 
and of the tariff of 1846, but thinks it should be 
modified on iron. 


IMMIGRATION TOTHE UniTED 1N 1850. 
—The Secretary of State has furnished to Con- 
gress a statement of the number of immigrants 
which have arrived at the ports of the United 
States for the year ending 30th of September, 
1850, the general aggregate of which is 315,333, 
opposed to 299,610 last year. This shows an 
increase of 15,723, notwithstanding New York 
has fallen off nearly 14,000. 


New Fueut.—A locomotive engine is buildin 
in New York, for the Erie Railroad, in whic 
nothing but alcohol is to be used for heating the. 
boiler. The principal of its construction is en- 
tirely new, but it is expected to be fully suc- 
cessful. | 

Taree Cent Preces.—The House of Repre- 
sentatives inserted a provision in the posta 
bill authorizing the directors of the mint to coin 
three cent pieces. They will probably be two- 
thirds copper to one-third silver, and will be 
about the size of our old fashioned half cent. 

THE CoMPROMISE AND THE PRESIDENcy.— 
The Washington papers publish the following 
paper which is now being signed by a number 
of members of C :—“The undersigned, 
members of the Thirty-first of the 
United States, believing that a renewal of sec- 
tional controversy upon the subject of slavery 
would be dangerous to the Union, and destruc- 
tive of its objects, and seeing no mode by which 


tches also announce the } such controversy can be avoided, except 
on strict 


to the settlement thereot effect 


ed. by the Compromise acts passed at the last 
session of Congress, do hereby declare their in- 
tention to maintain said settlement inviolate, 
and resist all attempts to repeal or alter the acts 
aforesaid, unless by the general consent of the 
friends of the measures, and to remedy such 
evils, if any, as time and experience may de- 
velope. And for the purpose of making this 
resolution effective, they further declare, that 
they will not support for the office of President 
or Vice-President, or of Senator, or of Represen- 
tative in Congress, or as member of a State 
Legislature, any man, of whatever party, who 
is not known to be opposed to the disturbance of 
the settlement aforesaid, and to the renewal, in 
any form, of agitation upon the subject of sla- 
very.” 

CoNnFLAGRATION.—A destructive fire occurred 
at New Orleans on the 17th inst. Among the 
a ay Aas was the beautiful St. Charles 

otel, the First Congregational Church, (the 
Rev. Mr. Clapp’s,) adjoining; the Methodist 
Church on Poydras street; and about twelve 
other buildings, all of which are a heap of ruins, 
The loss is estimated at one million of dollars, 
a considerable portion of which is covered by 
insurance. 

Tue New Yorx.—The ex- 
cavation among the ruins of the fallen buildings 
in Twenty-first street, New York, has been 
finished. The destruction of life was not so 

reat as was stated last week. The number 
illed was six. The majority of the persons 
who escaped were very slightly injured, and 
many walked home. The contractor and archi- 
tect have been held to bail in the sum of 
each. All who have visited the scene represent 


in Jime and unfit for the pur The Coro- 
ner’s Jury rendered a verdict that the accident 
was caused by the culpable carelessness of 
William Thomas, architect; George Spencer 
contractor; and Edward Fleming, foreman. The 
law relating to this makes it manslaughter in 
the fourth degree. The matter now rests with 
the Grand Jury, who will doubtless indict them. 


ANTHRACITE CoaL.— The Pennsylvania coal 
field sent to the market, during the last year, 
three and a third millions of tons of coal. The 
demand and supply of anthracite coal, from the 
first year it was used as fuel, have regularly 
increased. 


Tue Maip or THE Mist.—We mentioned, 
recently, the sinking of this little steamer. on 
board of which so many citizens have felt live- 
ly gratification, while visiting the Falls of Ni- 
agara. It is now stated by the Falls Iris that 
she will shortly be raised with but slight dam- 
age to her upper works, and little or none to 
the hull, and that next season she will again 
walk the turbulent waters, greatly improved in 
appearance. 


OrrictaL.—The Secretary of the Navy has 
officially announced that the frigate St. Law- 
rence wil] leave Brooklyn for London on the lst 
of February. 

A Steamer.—The “ La Fayette,” 
a steam propeller, was launched on Friday, 17th 
inst., from the yard of Perrine, Patterson & Stack, 
in Williamsburg, New York, is said to be the 
largest vessel of her kind ever built in the 
United States for the merchant service. She is 
210 feet long—33 wide, with 264 feet depth of 
hold. She has three entire decks, and registers 
about 1000 tons—equal to 1250 carpenter’s 
measurement. There are three masts, square 
rigged, and the stem is elliptical. 
ler is of cast iron, 14 feet in diameter. The 
— iz to ply between New York and Liver- 


A Satu Famity.—There crossed the river 
at Shreveport, Lousiana, recently, a family con- 
sisting of the father, 84 years old; the mother, 
70 years of age, and their children and grand- 
children, some seventy odd in number, wending 
their way to that haven of Americans—the Far 
West. 

MrssaGe OF Governor or New 
Jersgy.—Governor Haines sent in his message 
to the New Jersey Legislature on Wednesday, 
15th inst. The receipts into the State Trea- 
sury last year, were $128,583; disbursements, 
$125,542; with the cash that was on hand, 
there is now a balance of $13,001, which, with 
bonds, mortgages, &c., leaves in the Treasury, 
after the payment of all debts, $51,425. The 
Free School system receives a large share of 
notice from the Governor. The number of pa- 
tients in the Lunatic Asylum is one hundred 
and sixty-two, being an increase of about forty- 
five percent. Forty-four have been discharged, 
cure or improved, during the past year. ‘The 
State prison has two hundred and ten persons 
in confinement, a number so large as to pre- 
clude separate confinement. Another wing to 
the prison is recommended to be constructed. 
The commissioners appointed to select a site 
for a House of Refuge, have purchased, 
for #5600, a tract of about seventy-five acres, 
near Kingston, in the county of Middle- 
sex, on the line of the railroad from New 
Brunswick to Trenton, and within half a mile 
of the Delaware and Raritan Canal. The num- 
ber of beneficiaries of the State in the institu- 
tions for the Blind in New York and Philadel- 

hia, are twelve. And in the institutions for the 

eaf and Dumb fifteen. A number of sugges- 
tions in relation to taxation are made. It urges 
the passage of an act authorizing the formation 
of railroad companies, with suitable restrictions. 
It concludes with an expression of devotion to 
the Union, and a recommendation that suitable 
resolutions on the late agitating questions before 
the country should be adopted. 

SteamBoaT Disasters oN THE WESTERN 
Wateas.—The annual statement of the marine 
disasters on the waters of the south and west 
shows that during the year 1850, there were 
53 vessels totally lost; of which 33 were sunk, 
14 burned, and 6 destroyed by explosion. The 
number of accidents was 117. The number of 
‘pereons killed was nearly seven hundred, and 
probably half that number were wounded. The 
amount of capital destroyed from these accidents 
exceeds one and a half million of dollars. The 
chief disasters befel the steamers Griffith, Belle 
of the West, Anthony Wayne, Antoinette 
Douglass, Knoxville, and the Anglo-Norman. 
The number of lives lost by these six disasters 
was nearly four hundred and fifty. 

Witp Cat.—This famous Indian chief, who 
has formed a settlement in Mexico, has been 
appointed ajustice of the Peace by the Mexican 
Government. He recently took with him from 
Arkansas a number of negroes and Indians, 
They are :o have implements of husbandry, 
and a cerhin portion of land given them, on 
condition that they cultivate it and obey the 
laws. Ancther object is to defend the Mexican 
frontier fron the incursions of the Camanches. 


FOREIGN NEWS. 


FROM EUROPE. 


The Bitish mail steamer Asia, from Liver- 
pool, and:he American mail steamer Franklin, 
from Havre, both arrived at New York, brin 
London yapers to the 4th inst. The cargo o 
the Frantlin is one of the most rich and valu- 
able ever brought by a single vessel—it com- 
prises neirly 6U0 tons of French, Swiss, and 
continent! merchandise, including jewelry, 
laces, silts, gloves, cotton, and woollens, ex- 
ceeding svo millions of dollars in value. 

Mr. Ttompson came in the Franklin as the 
bearer of the memorial to the President from 
the Corpcration of Southampton, requesting that 
that port may be the destination of the United 
States stip carrying articles for the World’s 
Fair. 

The American steamer Atlantic, which left 
Liverpoo on her homeward voyage, on the 28th 
ult. and vhich is now in her twenty-sixth day, 
has not yet arrived, nor has any intelligence 
concernisg her fate been received. The utmost 
anxiety yrevails as to the fate of this noble ship 
and her passengers. 

Liverwol Cotton Market, Jan. 4.—The Cot- 
ton market had experienced no change. The 
sales, since the last announcement, state the 
increase in store to have been 16,000 bales. 

Liverpool Corn Market, Jan. 4.—The Corn 
market remained in the same state as several 
weeks since, and prices were without change. 
Ohio flour sold slowly at 23s. a 24s. and Phila- 
delphia and Baltimore at 22s. 6d. a 23s. 6d. 
Prices kave remained stationary. Pure white 
corn is quoted at 42s. a 33s. per quarter, and 
yellow at 30s. 6d. a 31s. 


GREAT BRITAIN.—The British papers do 
not exhibit any abatement of the Papal contro- 
‘versy and its collateral questions. The Bishop 
of Losdon has givena reply firmly in the nega- 
tive to a deputation from the Rev. Mr. Ben- 
nett’s congregation, asking him not to receive 
that gentleman’s resignation. ee 

The arrangements for the great exhibition 
are actively prosecuted. Her Majesty’s Com- 


selling refreshments in certain prescribed parts 
of the building devated to this exhibition. One 
of the conditions is, that “‘no wines, spirits, 
beer, or intoxicating drinks can be sold or ad- 
mitted by the contractor.” Among the articles 
from India is a r] robe, valued at about 
g7000; and a gold mounted saddle, set with 
precious stones, the property of the late Run- 
‘eet Singh, valued at about £6000. Ali Moo- 
yad has contributed most magnificently toward 
the exhibition in embroidered workmanship of 
quilts, enamelled swords, &c. The glass palace 
in Hyde Park, though not quite completed, was 
formally surrendered to the Royal Commission- 
ers on the Ist of January. The directors of 
the Bank of Englaad on the 3lst of December, 
gave notice that the minimum rate of interest, 


the mortar used in the buildings as deficient 


The propel- 


missioners have invited bids for the privilege of 


till further notice, would be three per cent, 
being an advance of half per cent. ‘The rate 
had been uniform at two and a half per cent, 
since the 22d of November 1849, previous to 
which it had for about a year stood at three per 
ecnt. The reason given for the advance in the 
rates, is the reduction of the stock of bullion in 
the bank. 

The English papers are — adocating 
the repeal of the paper tax. A public meeting 
to further this object was to be held in London 
on the evening of the 2d inst. The London 
Times says that the ee duty in the case of 
such publications as Household Words, or Cham- 
bers’s Journal, is mere than 20 per cent. 

Accounts had been received of the arrival at 
the Sandwich Islands of Her Majesty’s ship 
Herald, from Behring’s Straits, after a vain 
search for the expedition under Captain Collin- 
son. The Herald could get no tidings of Sir 
John Franklin ; and as the season was fast clos- 
ing, it was thought vain to hope for ~~ further 
news from the expedition, except from the 
northern coast of our continent over the Cana- 
dian route. The recent arrivals at London of 
American built ships from China, with entire 
cargoes of tea, have just been followed by an- 
other arrival of the same kind, which is especi- 
ally interesting, as, until now, no arrivals of 
this nature had taken place under the relaxed 
laws in force during the past year. The Ameri- 
can ship Roman, of 774 tons burden, has arri- 
ved in the London docks from Canton, with an 
entire cargo, — of nearly 10,000 pack- 
ages of tea, consigned to order, which is ad- 
missible by virtue of the relaxed laws of navi- 
gation and importation to entry for home use. 


FRANCE.—The New Year receptions at the 
President’s mansion continued two days, and 
the streets leading tothe Elysee were thronged 
with carriages. Theuniforms were most nume- 
rous, and not the least remarkable were those 
of the old imperial army. The officers of the 
National Guard mustered in great numbers, 
each legion preceded by its Colonel. The 
Judges of the Courts went at 12 o’clock. They 
were accompanied by a quer of honour, com- 
posed of the mounted gendarmerie of the Seine. 
The streets were so thronged that it was even 
perilous to cross the boulevards. The weather 
was mild, and the whole population of Paris 
was out, all bent on amusement, and all looking 
contented. Some feeling had been excited 
among the political circles, by a disagree- 
ment between the Assembly and the Govern- 
ment. The French funds had declined in con- 
sequence. 

A picture of the crucifixion, in one of the 
diana in the department of the Vaucluse, 
has begun to sweat blood. All the authorities 
testify to the fact, and declare that there is 
nothing at the back but “a thick coating of 
pitch.” 
London Times to day asks, * Does not this at 
once afford a solution of the mystery? Might 
not the canvas be so injured by damp as to 
allow the pitch to ooze through, and the conse- 
quent ‘sweating,’ to use a technical phrase, be 
taken for dropsof blood?” Among the witness- 
es, however, there have been some medical 
gentlemen who had the good fortune to be able 
to certify that the blood was genuine. It is 

ible they could do this conscientiously, and 
that if disposed they could even have told where 
it came from. The Catholic Standard, speak- 
ing of the miracle says that several extraordi- 
nary conversions of sinners have been operated 
by the miracle. 


ITALY.—In Lombardy and Venice conspira- 
cies having been discovered, and numerous ar- 
rests having been made in consequence, it is 
feared that the publication of the new organic 
laws will be delayed. Whether all those who 
are executed are simply highway robbers and 
murderers, or whether they are guerillas, is 
uncertain; but it cannot be denied that powder 
and ball and the hangman’s rope are committing 
fearful ravages in Lombardy and Venice. A 
letter from Naples, dated December 24, says 
that the Government is in considerable alarm 
from its knowledge that a large number of 
revolutionary addresses, supposed to come from 
gag have been circulated among the peo- 
ple. 

SWEDEN.—The project of a reform in the 
representative system of Sweden, was defeated 
on the 17th of December, by the votes of the 
clergy and the nobility, which settles the ques- 
tion. The King’s adherence to the Constitution 
on this point is praised by the British press. 
He had recommended the subject to the consid- 
eration of the Diet, but had not attempted to in- 
fluence them. Reform, at al] events, is defeated 
in Sweden for the present. ; 


DENMARK AND THE DUCHIES.—It is 
expected that Austria and Prussia have fully 
agreed on the mode in which the observance of 
the terms of the treaty of peace of the 2d of 
July is to be enforced in Schleswig-Hclstein. 
By the last intelligence from the Duchies it 
seems evident that though skirmishes and out- 
post actions are of almost daily occurrence, in a 
military sense the cause is hopeless. General 
after General abandons it; Willisen is followed 
in his retirement by Gerhardt, one of the best 
and most popular of the commanders. Von der 
Tann preceded them; and the manner in which 
‘they have all separated from the Staathalter- 
schaft shows that their leaving the army was 
but the natural end of a series of disputes, 
jealousies, and misunderstandings with the Gov- 
ernment, or with each other. Von der Horst is 
stated to be already at variance with the civil 
authorities, and probably his command will not 
last long. Since the errors and disasters before 
Frederickstadt, there has been no confidence be- 
tween the Government and the Generals. 


GERMANY.—For the present the Prussian 
and Austrian Cabinets are fully agreed as to 
the policy to be pursued by them in common; 
but the opposition on the part of the minor 
States is not liable to be so immediately set 
aside; they now show a disposition to oppose 
the two great powers, by taking up in the con- 
ferences the advocacy of those more free and 
more popular principles which all the German 
governments have done homage to in the hour 
of need, and abandoned and referred the moment 
it was safe todoso. The two States are now 
united in their German policy, and almost any 
form of constitution they may agree to will be 
preferred to a war between them and the “su- 
premacy.” The settlement that may be effect- 
ed at Dresden will be accepted, whatever it may 
be, as preferable to a bloody civil war, to the 
verge of which the German nation has been 
brought; it shrinks back at the prospect, and 
is ready to agree to any organization that will 
keep the Government at peace with each other. 


HESSE CASSEL.—The Elector of Hesse 
Cassel has returned to his capital. The troops 
which preceded that Prince entered Cassel on 
the 26th, and were received at the Frankfort 
a by the military bands of the Prussian and 
ederal troops which are now in the capital of 
Hesse. Their march was opened by a picket 
of Electoral Hussars, with their carbines un- 
slung. They were followed by the Commander- 
in-Chief and his staff, and when these had passed 
the Austrian bands took their places in the pro- 
cession, and marched with it. The animosity 
between the Hessian troops who have re-entered 
the capital, and the Bavarian soldiers is intense, 
and fights and conflicts were alarmingly nume- 


sent out of the to wn as soon as possible. 


TURKEY.—Constantinople, December 15.— 
The news from Bosnia is satisfactory. The 
rebels have been every where beaten by Omer 
Pacha, who is endeavouring to introduce such 
reforms as are necessary for the peace of that 
province. No news of consequence from Alep- 
po; tranquillity has been re-established there. 


INDIA AND CHINA.—The Overland In- 
dian mail reached London on the Ist of January, 
with dates from Bombay to the 3d of December, 
and Calcutta to the 23d of November. India con- 
tinued perfectly tranquil. The subjugation of 
the Punjaub was considered so complete that the 
East India Company had thrown open the ranks 
of the army to all classes of population. The 
Bombay and Bengal railways were both progress- 
ing satisfactorily. 

From China we learn that the rebellion in the 
vicinity of Canton had not as yet produced any 
serious results, but the English war steamer 
Phlegethon and the United States ship Marion, 
were moored off the factories for their protec- 
tion, if required. The rebels had levied a tax 
on the tea boats. Commissioner Sea had at- 
tempted to effect a pacification by distributing 
$100,000 in money amongst them, but 3000 Im- 
perial troops sent against the Insurgents had 
fraternized with them. The ship Rustomjee 
Cowasjee was still missing, and it was supposed 
she had fallen into the hands of pirates. Pirates 
were said to be in great force off the mouth of 
the river and about Namoa. 


FROM SANDWICH ISLANDS. 


By way of California we have news from the 
Sandwich Islands to the 9th of November. We 
learn from the Polynesian, that a fire occurred 
at Honolulu on the night of the 6th ult. which 
consumed eleven houses. It broke out in the 
Aiermi, used by some Chinaman, adjoining the 
government premises. The Polynesian says 
the buildings were principally thatched. <A 
public meeting had been held, and active mea- 
sures adopted for the purpose of forming a 
police force, for the protection of the citizens 
from the depredations of thieves and burglars. 
Twelve foreigners were to be added to the 
police force at $75 per month; the Marshal to 
| be paid a salary of $1000 per year; station- 


sident policemen appointed. The Sandwich 


An unimaginative correspondent of the © 


rous; the last Bavarian battalions were to be. 


houses to be erected for the police, and fifty re- 


Islanders were taking measures to have the Is- 

lands represented in the World's Industrial 

Convention, at London. They recommend that 

exertions be made to procure specimens of sugar, 

coffee, and other valuable products of the Is- 

lands; also specimens of the native woods and 
sses. Likewise the products of native la- 
r, as fine mats, tapas, &c. 


MARRIED. 


In Monroetown, Pennsylvania, on the 10th of 
October, 1850, by the Rev. Julius Foster, NrLson 
D. Warrorp to Miss Hart. 


On the 3d inst. by the Rev. Dr. Gray, at the -resi- 
dence of her father, South Easton, Denerieasla, 
Miss Jane McKeen to Mr. Youne, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 

On Wednesday evening, 15th inst. by the Rev. 
P.S. Talmage, Mr. W. of Still- 
water, to Miss Mary Taurprp, daughter of Mr. Timo- 
thy Tripp, of Malta. — | 


On Wednesday evening, 15th inst. by the Rev. 
G. Van Artsdalen, Mr. Ecrtsan Harr PHituips to 
Miss Mary A. Vannoy, all of Titusville, Mercer 
county, New Jersey. 


On Tuesday evening, the 14th inst. by the Rev. 
James H. Callen, Dr. M. J. Goopre.tow, of Green- 
ville, New Jersey, to AMANDA, youngest daughter 
of Dr. Baskin, of Mercer, Mercer county, Pennsyl- 
vania. 

On the 6th of October, 1850, by the Rev. J. M. 
Harlow, Mr. Witttam Rrawn of Philadelphia, to 
Mrs. Axx C. of Philadelphia. Also 
Mr. Joseru M. Rexn of Baltimore, Maryland, to 
Miss Jutta Gur of Bristol, Pennsylvania. On the 
19th of December, 1850, by the same, Mr. Revren 
Pepricx of Burlington, New Jersey, to Miss Rr- 
Becca Banxson of Bristol, Pennsylvania. On the 
26th of December, 1850, by the same, Mr. Burris 
Maeitt to Miss Marr Everitt, both of. Hulme- 
ville, Bucks county, Pennsylvania. On the 15th 
inst, by the same, Mr. Reunzn Warson of Ben- 
salem, to Miss Marearset Wrieat, of Bristol town- 
ship, Bucks county, Pennsylvania. 


OBITUARY. 


Died, at Philadelphia, on Wednesday, 22d inst. 
the Rev. WALTER COLTON, Chaplain in the Uni- 
ted States Navy. 


Died near West Liberty, Ohio county, Virginia, 
on the 2d inst., at the residence of her son-in-law, 
William P. Brady, Esq., Mrs. MARY VANCE, aged 
68 years, widow of the late Joseph Vance, Sr., of 
Washington county, Pennsylvania, and daughter of 
the late Zachariah Moore, of Lancaster county, 
Pennsylvania. 


Died, on the Sth inst, in Allen township, near 
Bath, Northampton county, Pennsylvania, ANNA, 
wife of JOHN WILSON, a ruling elder of the Pres- 
byterian church of Allen township, aged 78 years. 
Her disease was inflammatian of the lungs. She 
was confined to her bed for ten days, during which 
time she suffered very much. She died surrounded 
by all her children but one, giving every evidence, 
as she expressed it, that all was right, that she had 
obtained peace with God, and was prepared for her 
change. She was an affectionate wife, a tender and 
faithful mother, and a kind friend. She leaves be- 
hind her a husband and five children to Jament 
their loss in her departure; but as they all are 
members of the Church, and apparently pious, it no 
doubt gave her consolation in her dying hours to 
know that her prayers and exertions in their behalf 
had not been in vain, and that she left them in the 
full expectation of meeting them all soon in that 
better country, to which she fondly hoped she was 
going.. L. J. 

Died, on the 11th inst. at the house of Joseph 
Horner, Allen township, near Bath, Northampton 
county, Pennsylvania, MARY HAYS, daughter of 
John Hays, of said place, aged 64 years. Her disease 
was the same as that of‘her sister, Mrs. Wilson, viz: 
inflammation of the lungs. She was confined only 
three days to her bed. Her pastor conversed with 
her about eleven o’clock on the day on which she 
died, for a considerable time, on the preparation 
necessary for death, the favour.and love which 
God has for his people, the salvation wherewith he 


visits them, and the great importance in participa- | 


ting in the good of his chosen, and the great neces- 
sity of putting her case, by faith, into the hands of 
her Saviour, &c. She seemed much interested in 
the conversation and prayer offered up in her be- 
half, and in the space of, perhaps, two hours after- 
wards she was a corpse. She died seemingly with- 
out pain. To those who witnessed her departure, 
it seemed more like one going to sleep than dying. 
She was beloved by all who knew her, was for 
many years a member of the Presbyterian Church 
of Allen township, and in proportion to her means 
a liberal contributor to many of the benevolent in- 
stitutions of the day. L. J. 


Died at her residence in the city of New York on 
the 14th inst. ABBY WOOLSEY HOWLAND, 
daughter of Gardiner G. Howland, and wife of Fre- 
derick H. Wolcott. The life and death of a Chris- 
tian is always fraught with example to the ungodly, 
but the life and death of a child of God under the 
circumstances in which the subject of this notice 
was placed, presents a marked example to the 
believer in Christ. Shrinking from notoriety, and 
unassuming and meek in her whole deportment, 
her gentle spirit might almost rebuke this tribute to 
her worth. I would not bring out to the world’s 
gaze the overflowing charities of her domestic life 
in all the relations of daughter, sister, wife, and 
mother, but it was because she was surrounded 
by all the appliances of rank, wealth, station, and 
influence, and yet made them all subject to the 
possession of the more enduring treasures of eter- 
nal grace. For nearly two thirds of the whole 
period of her life she was a follower of Christ and 
sought not her own, buthis. The aim of all her 
motives was the salvation of the souls of her chil- 
dren and those she loved.’ She was remarkably con- 
scientious, and evinced an exalted purity of thought 
and action throughout her whole life. It is said that 
her father has no recollection of having ever re- 
proved her. Her virtues shone brightest in the 
domestic circle, and disliking ostentation from prin- 
ciple, she in a remarkable degree exemplified the 
consistency of a Christian in all the proprieties of 
the station which Providence had assigned to her. 
From natural temperament she was a timid Chris- 
tian, and if clouds sometimes* flitted across the 
horizon of her hopes, her faith pierced beyond the 
fleecy veil, and she consoled herself with the thought 
(the last she ever uttered,) ** My God is good.”? She 
has left us the record, that the pearl of great price 
may be possessed undimmed by the most flattering 
und adventitious ornaments of this life.--Communi- 
cated. 

Died, in Tinicum, Bucks county, Pennsylvania, 
on the night of the 15th inst. JAMES CARRELL, 
aged eighty-one years. Mr. Carrell was in his 
usual health on the day previous to his decease. 
He retired at his accustomed hour in the evening, 
and not rising in the morning, it was found that his 
spirit had taken its departure. His wife had pre- 
ceded him some six years, and his only sister, aged 
eighty-four, during the Jast week of the last year. 
He had long been a professing Christian, and gave 
evidence, such as comforts the hearts of his friends, 
that he was ready to depart and be with Christ. 
He was the honoured father of three sons who now 
adorn the ministry of the Presbyterian Church—the 
Rev. John Carrell, of Harmony, New Jersey, the 
Rev. Benjamin Carrell, of Clover Hill, New Jersey, 
and the Rev. James W. Carrell, of Freeport, Illinois. 
A fourth son, deceased, was a zealous and efficient 
elder of the Tinicum church. Devout men carried 
him to his burial, and appropriate discourses were 
preached by the Rev. J. H. Sherwood, at the house, 
from the words of Jesus to his disciples: ‘‘ Our 
friend Lazarus sleepeth,’? and at the church from 
the remainder of the verse, ‘‘ But I go that I may 
awake him out of sleep.”? N. Y. D. 


“NOTICES. 


PRESBYTERY OF BALTIMORE.—A pro re 
nata meeting of the Presbytery of Baltimore will 
be held in the Lecture Room of the First Presbyte- 
rian Church, Baltimore, on Tuesday next, 28th inst., 
at 3 o’clock, P. M. M. B. Gaisr, Moderator. 


PRESBYTERY OF NEW BRUNSWICK.— 
The Presbytery of New Brunswick will meet in 


Princeton, New Jersey, on the first Tuesday (the 


4th) in February next, at eleven o’clock, A. M. 
Eur F. Coour, Stated Clerk. 


SERMON TO YOUNG MEN IN NEW 
YORK.—tThe ninth discourse of the series will be 


preached by the Rev. Dr. E. D. Smith, to-morrow - 


(Sabbath) evening, 26th inst. in the Mercer street 
Church near Eighth street New York, services to 
commence at half past seven o’clock. Young men 
are particularly invited to attend. 


THIRD REFORMED PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH.—The usual monthly service will be 
held to morrow (Sabbath) evening, 26th inst. at 
half-past seven o’clock, in the Third Reformed Pres- 
byterian Church, Waverly Place, near Sixth Avenae 
New York. The pastor the Rev. John Little will 
deliver a discourse on “ Obedience to Law.” 


TENTH PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH.—The 
stated monthly evening service in the Tenth Pres- 
byterian Church, corner of Walnut and ‘T'welfth 
streets, Philadelphia, will be held to-morow (Sun- 
day) evening, 26th inst. at half-past seven o'clock. 


SERMON TO YOUNG MEN.—A Sermon 
will be preached to the Young Men to-morrow (Sab- 
bath) evening, 25th inst., in the Central Presby- 
terian Church, corner of Eighth and Cherry streets, 
Philadelphia, at half-past seven o’clock, by the Rev. 
William 8. Plumer, D.D. of Baltimore. 

SPRING GARDEN CHURCH. — The Rev. 
William Blackwood will preach in the Spring Gar- 
den Presbyterian Church, (Dr. J. McDowell’s,) 
in Eleventh street above Spring Garden, Philadel- 
phia, to-morrow (Sabbath) evening, 26th inst. at a 
quarter past seven o'clock. 


ITUATION WANTED.—A middle-aged Lady, 
recently from Scotland, and reg with her 
satisfactory testimonials, also havivg references in 
the city of New York, wishes a situation as Gover- 
*ness to Children, taking charge in the household or 
not as required, or as companion to a lady. No 
objections to travel. Address C. C. B., Box 1386, 
Post office, New York. jan 25—I1t 
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REMOVAL. 
The Subscriber has removed his Book-store from 
No. 142 to No. 144 Cugsrnut 
PHIA, next door above his former place of business. 
The new Store forms a part of the American Sunday 
Union Buildings, and adjoins the Society's 
e. 
Having made large additions to his stock in its 
various departments, he is p réd to offer great 
inducements to book-buyers, invites their atten- 
tion to his collection of Books, embracing Works 
on LAW, MEDICINE, aid THEOLOGY. Also, 
RELIGIOUS, SCIENTIFIC, SCHOOL, and MIS- 
CELLANEOUS BOOKS. Among the late publica- 
tions are the following, viz: : 
The American Union, a- Discourse, preached on 
Thanksgiving Day, by Rev. H. A. Boardman, D. D. 
Signs of Our Country’s Future, a Discourse, de- 
livered in the Presbyterian Church in Danville, 
Pennsylvania, December 12, 1850, on occasion of 
the Annual Thanksgiving; by the Rev.John W. 
Yeomans, D. D. 
An Historical Account of the First Presbyterian 
Church of Princeton, New Jersey; a Thankegiving 
Sermon, by Rev. William E. Schencg.' 


Christ’s Second Coming: Will it. te Pre-Mil- 
Jennial? by Rev. David Brown, of aoe 12mo. 
The Half Century, or a History of Changes that 


have taken Place and Events that have Transpired 
chiefly in the United States, between 1900 and 
1850; by Emerson Davis, D. D. 12mo. 

The Island World of the Pacific, being the Per- 
sonal Narrative and Results of Travel through the 
Sandwich or Hawaiian Islands, and other parts of 
Polynesia; by Rey, Henry T. Cheever: with a Map 
and Engravings, 
PP. Bards of the Bible, by George Gilfillan ; 

2mo. 

Also the following new issues of the Massachiu- 
setts Sabbath School Society: 

Remains of Mrs. Catharine Winslow, a member 
of the American Mission at Madras, India; includ- 
ing a Journal and Letters. 18mo, with a portrait, 
price 50 cents. 4; 
The Early Apple and other Stories; containing 
the Early Apple—The Soul never Dies—Trust— 
Praying African—Flowers—Trials and Tempia- 
tions. 18mo, price 16 and 18 cents. | 

Emily L 18mo, price 12 cents. 

Amelia Sheldon; as a Daughter, Sister, Wife, 
and Mother. 18mo, price 12 cents. 

The Crown Imperial and other Stories. 
price 12 cents. 

In addition to the above will be found a complete 
assortment of Books for Sabbath School use, such as 
Bibles, Testaments, Catechisms, Hymns, Cards, 
Primers, Reports, &c. Also books intended to as- 
sist Teachers in their duties, &c. 

i7-Catalogues may be obtained gratis upon ap- 
plication, either personally or (post-paid) by letter. 

WILLIAM MARTIEN, 
No 144 Chestnut street, lst Bookstore above Sixth 
jan 25—3t street, Philadelphia. 


CLECTIC MAGAZINE—Prospectus for 1851.— 

The increasing favour with which the Eclectic 
Magazine has been received during the past year, 
as well as the commencement of other enterprises 
on the same general ) pe, fully sustains the wis- 
dom and popularity of the principle, which it was 
the first to originate, of copious and judicious Se- 
lections from the Periodical Literature of Europe. 
The Eclectic Magazine will seek to distinguish 
itself from its cotemporaries of like cast, by repro- 
ducing all the larger, more able, and elaborate arti- 
cles of the Reviews—embracing the productions of 
the most eminent of living writers, as well as a due 
proportion of the briefer and more sprightly articles 
of the Magazines and Journals. It extends its range 
of selection beyond the circle of the newspapers 
and cheap and fragmentary Magazines, and it will 
purvey to the scholar, the lover of learning, and the 
reader of intelligence, the riches of historical criti- 
cism, belles lettres, scientific research, classical 
learning, and biography, as well as the lighter and 
more graceful emanations of genius, which form so 
noble and attractive an element of British periodi- 
cal literature. By mingling of the lighter and more 
elegant, with the graver and more erudite, and thus 
presenting a survey of the whole field of journalism, 
the tastes of all are better suited, and it will furnish 
the solid stores of information, seasoning, and 
thought, as well as a merely temporary gratifica- 
tion. Itis our design to allow no article of real 
scholarship, interest, or worth, emanating from any 
Review or Magazine, to pass: and in the aggregate 
of our selections, we believe that the reader will 
find a body of eloquent, valuable; and entertaining 
reading, whose superior can be found no where in 
the range of our current literature. 

Each number is embellished with a superb steel 
engraving, from the well-known burin of Mr. Sar- 
tain, of subjects of elevated character and gencral 
interest, including portraits of distinguished living 
authors and celebrities, making twelve rich and 
valuable prints in a year, which, in the estimation 
of many of our patrons, add half to the value of 
the work. ) 


18mo, 


TERMS. 
The Eclectic Magazine is issued on the first of 
‘every month, in numbers of 144 — 8vo pages 
each, on fine paper, making three volumesa year, 
with title-pages and indexes. Price, $5 per year. 
Address, W.H. BIDWELL, Publisher, 
ian 25—2t* 120 Nassau st., New York. 


CHEAP THEOLOGICAL BOOKSTORE— 
No. 36 North Sixth Street, Philadelphia.—The 
present collection embraces many scarce works, 
among which we name the following :—Bloomfield’s 
Critical Digest, 8 vols. London edition. Michaelis 
on the Laws of Moses, 4 vols. London edition. 
Poole’s Synopsis Criticorum, 5 vols. folio, London 
edition. ‘The Whole Works of John Flavel, 2 vols. 
folio; another copy 6 vols. 8vo. The Whole 
Works of John Howe, 8 vols. 8vo. The Whole 
Works of Ralph and Ebenezer Erskine. Brightman 
on the Apocalypse. Shuckford’s Connection of Sa- 
cred and Profane History. Lightfoot’s Complete 
Works, 10 vols. 8vo. Gurnall’s Christian Armour. 
Witherspoon’s Works, 4 vols. Warburton’s Divine 
Legation of Moses. Faber’s Mysteries of the Cabin. 
DANIELS & SMITH, 
Dealers in New and Second Hand Books. 
X Books Imported to order from England or Ger- 
many. jan 25—3t 


RESBYTERIAN MAGAZINE.—The February 
Number has the following table of Contents. 
Miscellaneous Articles.—‘‘ Nothing Mine but 
God.’”? The Faithful Pastor’s Testimony. Ex- 
position of the 137th Psalm. The Christian Tribes 
one, though many. Systematic Benevolence. The 
Israelites in Egypt (with a wood engraving of a pic- 
ture lately discovered at Thebes.) More Religion 

needed for the Conversion of the World. 
Memorials of History.—February in the Olden 
Time. Burning of John Rogers. Protest against 
the Murder of Charles I. General Washington and 
the Presbyterians. 

Household Thoughts.—Sabbath Evenings in for- 
mer days. An Incident and a Lesson. On Keep- 
ing the Vineyards of others. ‘* The Field is the 
World.” 

Review and Criticism.—Various books noticed, 
including Brown on the Second Advent. Six pro- 
positions opening the discussion of this whole sub- 
ject. To be continued in March number. 

The Religious World.—Items of Religious Intel- 
ligeace. 

"The Union and Constitution.—Dr. Boardman on 
the American Union. Dr. Hodge on Civil Govern- 
ment and the Constitution. 

Note on p. 73 corrected on p. 96. 

Price one dollar a year, in advance. 

LIAM H. MITCHELL, 
- No. 265 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
jan 25—3t 


IFE OF LUTHER.—The Life of Luther, with 
special reference to its earlier periods, and the 
opening scenes of the Reformation. By Barnas 
Sears, D.D. With four fine steel engravings, and 
twenty-three on wood. 12mo, 528 pp., 18mo, 486 


rT ee the Rev. John C. Backus, D.D., Baltimore, 
Maryland.—I am truly rejoiced that your Society is 
enabled to add to its catalogue works prepared with 
so much care, and of so sterling merit. I trust that 
it will have a circulation sufficiently extensive to 
justify all your pains and expense, and exert an in- 
fluence equal to your largest wishes. 
Published and for sale by the 

AMERICAN SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, 
No. 146 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, and No. 147 
Nassau street, New York. jan 25—3t 


T= UNION.—The American Union, a discourse 

preached on bch December 12th, 1850, 
the day of the annual Thanksgiving in Pennsylvania, 
and repeated on Thursday, December 19th, in the 
Tenth Presbyterian Church, Philadelphia. By 
Henry A. Boardman, D. D. 
Published by 

LIPPINCOTT, GRAMBO, & Co., 


GRIGG, ELLIOT, & Co., 
No. 14 North 4th street, Philadelphia. 
And for sale by the booksellers generally. 
jan 25—4t 


ITTELL’S LIVING AGE, No. 350.—Price 12% 

cents. — Contents —1. Lord Carlisie’s Lec- 
ture on America—Leeds Times. 2. The First 
Trouble—Sharpe’s Magazine. 3. The Mystic Vi- 
al, Chaps. xi.—xvii.—Dublin University .Magazine. 
4. Life and Times of John Evelyn—Sharpe’s Maga- 
zine. 5. Memory—Sharpe’s Magazine. 6. France 
and Abd el-Kader—Times. 7. Cost of- Patents in 
England—Times. 8. The West Indies — Daily 


Address, 


Successors to 


News. 9. Copy-right Work of a Foreigner—Daily 


News. With Poetry and Short Articles. 
ior With the New Year commenced a New Volume. 
Published weekly at six dollars a year by 
E. LITTELL & Co., Boston, 
And sold 7 GETZ & BUCK, 
o. 3 Hart’s Building, Philadelphia. 


jan 21—5t 


HE BALTIMORE CHEAP BOOK-STORE— 

Has on hand, and for sale at the following 
cheap rates:—The Knowledge of Jesus, by Alex- 
ander Carson; 63 cents. Christianity Revived in 
the East, by H.G. O. Dwight; with map, 88 cts. 
The Early Jesuit Missions in North America, by 
Rev. W. J. Kipp; 50 cts. MeCheyne’s Basket of 
Fragments, 50 cts. Gavin’s Master Key to Po- 
pery, 38cts. Pascal’s Thoughts, 50 cts. Luther 
and Cromwell, by Headly; 50 cts. Theophany, or 
the Manifestations of God in Christ, by Rev. R. 
Turnbull; 50 cts. Log College, by Dr, Alexander; 
38 cts. The Siegeof Derry, and Defence of Innis- 
killen, by Rev. J. Graham; 38 cts. Junki on the 
Oath, 38 cts. The Preacher and Pastor, by Fene- 
lon, Herbert, Baxter, Campbell; edited by Edward 
A. Park; 75 cts. Rauch’s Psychology, 75 cts. 
Bishop Wilson’s Lectures on Colossians, 50 cts. 
Footsteps of Messiah, by Leask; 75 cts. The 
Blood of the Cross, by Bonar; 25 cts. The Uses 
of Adversity, by Dr. Hooker; 25 cts. The Chris- 
tian Life, by Dr. Hooker; 25 cts. History of the 
Westminster Assembly of Divines; cloth, 38 cts. 
Philosophy of Religion, by J: D. Morreli; 12mo, 
75 cts. The Last Enemy, Conquering and Con- 

uered, by Bishop Burgess, 88 cts. History of the 


itan and Pilgrim Fathers, &c., including a vast 
collection of Books of like character at the same 
cheap rates. 


Orders from Public and Private Libraries promptly 
executed at the lowest rates. a 
er Colporteurs and Agents will find it to their 
advantage to visit my esta 


No. 7 Baltimore street, near the Bridge, Balti- 
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Brothers, 1851. 

Make than ‘tlie “interest of romance at- 
taches to the stories‘of the three Princesses 
4 whose lives are here written. The scenes 
4 through which these remarkable women 
are called to pass are more or less fami- 
liar to all readers of English history, but 
the graceful pen of Agnes Strickland has 
invested them with features of new attrac- 
tion. Margaret 'Pudor, Quéen of James IV. 
Magdalene of France, first Queen of 
James V. and his second Queen, Mary of 
‘Lorraine, furnish themes for her highest 
skill‘as a delineator of character, and she 
has aimed at presenting sketches to be 
prized not merely for the interest of hasty 
perusal, but truly valuable for the authen- 
tic and extensive information they convey, 
which has been sought with the most care- 
ful research into authorities, which are 
largely referred to, that her statements 
may te received with confidence. 

‘Tax Rerustrcan. A Disconrse delivered in 
the First Presbyterian Church, Newark, New Jer- 
sey, on Thanksgiving Day, December 12th, 1850, 
by J. T, Stevens, D. D. Newark, J. Mclivaine, 


1851. 
A manly and vigorous portrait of the 


‘true republican, the upright and intelligent 
citizen, the honest and worthy man, whose 
influence is a pledge of security for the 
State. We would that all our pulpits gave 
_ utterance to such sentiments as are here 
| embodied, and that all our citizens were 
like the original of this sketch. — 
‘Tus Barns or Tax Biste, by George Gilfillan. 
New York, Harper & Brothers. 

One of the most brilliant of modern 
British writers has here tried his hand on 
a lofty theme, and worthily executed the 
task he has attempted. The characteris- 
tics of Hebrew poetry are exhibited with 
the skill of a master, and the genius of 
Moses and David, Isaiah and Habakkuk, 
and other poets, is vividly portrayed. 
But the crowning excellence of the book 
is the chapter on the future destiny of the 
Bible, which is one of the most splendid 
passages of “fine writing’? to be met 
with. The whole volume is an elegant 
contribution to our religious literature. 


Memorrs or Tax axp MINistTRY OF THE 
Rev. A. M. by John Hol- 
land. American Tract Society, 12mo, PP- 339. 


This neat and abridged memoir of one 
of the most remarkable pulpit orators of 
the age in which he lived, will commend 
itself to the Christian reader. Our recol- 
lections of Summerfield’s preaching are 
distinct, and our first impression remains, 
that he possessed, in a remarkable degree, 
and happily blended together, all the quali- 
fications of high pulpit oratory. What he 
published gives no just idea of the power 
of his public addresses. 


A Famitran Tazatise on Cuntstian Baptism. 
Designed for Young Christians and Baptized 
Children. By James Wood, D. D. Professor in 
New Albany Theological Seminary, Indiana. 
New Albany, John B. Anderson, 12mo, pp. 185. 


This treatise is excellent in matter and 
manner, and remarkably well adapted for 
family reading. The argument is strongly 
stated, and with all the boasting of immer- 
sionists it cannot be overthrown. We hope 
it may be widely circulated. The picto- 
rial illustrations add nothing to its value. 
Rematns or Mus. Winstow; mem- 

ber of the American Mission at Madras, India, 

including a journal and letters. Massachusetts 

Sabbath School Society. 18mo, pp. 357. 

This interesting-memoir of an estimable 
lady, whose life was sacrificed in the cause 
of missions, is chiefly composed of her own 
writings which present her in a very 
amiable point of view. 


Tax Wortp’s Reticron as contrasted with genu- 
ine Christianity. By Lady Colquhoun, daughter 
of the Hon. Sir John Sinclair. New York, 1851, 
Robert Carter & Brothers; Philadelphia, William S. 
Martien. 12mo, pp. 207. 

Lady Colquhoun, from position and cha- 
racter, was well qualified to draw the con- 
trast between true religion and its worldly 
counterfeits. This she has strikingly done 

‘in this volume. It is worthy of a serious 
perusal, and those who have read her in- 
teresting memoirs, recently given to the 
public by the same publishers, will doubt- 
less seek an acquaintance with this volume. 

Amentcans Warwnep or Jesurrie™; or the Jesu- 
its Unveiled. By John Claudius Pitrat, formerly 


a Romish Priest. Louisville, Kentucky, 1851. 
12mo, pp. 260. 


It is not often we receive a book from 
the West, and it is with much pleasure we 
acknowledge the receipt of this. It is from 
the pen of one who has had practical ex- 
perience of Popery; who has seen the 
Jesuits unveiled, and who has been provi- 

- dentially sent here to unveil them before 
-the eyes of Americans with a loud and 


_is a fearful one, and yet, as we believe, true 
to the life. Our friends in the West should 

see that this book is widely circulated 
where Popish institutions are rising thick 
around them. 

We have received from the Messrs. 
Appletons “Shannondale, by Emma D. E. 
Nevitt Southworth,” which we have not 

_had time yet to examine. 

| We have received four little volumes of 

the Massachusetts Sabbath School Society, 
which are got up in a neat form. Mr. 
Martien is agent for the sale of this So- 

 ciety’s publications in Philadelphia. 


PULPIT DIVINITY. 

Lord Bacon once said to King James: 
“Tf the choice and best observations 
upon texts of Scripture, which have 
‘been made dispersedly in sermons, 
within this your Majesty’s Island of 
Britain, by the space of these forty years 

and more, out the largeness of 
exhortations and applications there- 
‘upon, had been set down in continuance, 
-it had been the best work in Divinity 
- which had been written since the Apos- 
tles’ times.” 

FASHIONABLE DISEASES. 

A few years ago, dyspepsia was ver. 
fashionable ; now it is so old- 
fashioned at We hear but little about 
-it, and no hobby-rider thinks in the 
“present day of setting up any preten- 

-#ion to great skill in the treatment of 
this complaint. Diseases of the throat 
“have taken its place in the public mind, 
-and multitudes are running to those 
-who are reputed ‘to have 
s#kill in clipping off tonsils and.palates, 
“and swabbing ‘out ‘windpipes. The 
“mew treatment, as it is called, is good 
_ practice in some cases, but the almost 
‘indiscriminate application which some 
hobby doétors make of it is ridiculous 
“and contemptible.—Dr. Bentley's Phy- 
sictan and Patient. a 


seasonable warning. The picture he draws | 


GREAT IN LITTLE. 
BY CHARLES MACKEY. 

A traveller through a dusty road 
Strewed acorns on the lea, 

And one took root, and sprouted up, 
And grew into a tree. , 

Love sought its shade at evening time, 
To breathe its early vows, 

And age was pleased, in heats of noon, 
To bask beneath its boughs ; 

The dormouse loved its dangling twigs, 
The birds sweet music bore, 

It stood a glory in its place, 
A blessing ever more! 


A little spring had lost its way 
Amid the graes and fern, 

A passing stranger scooped a well, 
Where weary men might twrn ; 
He walled it in, and hung with care 

A ladle at the brink— 
He thought not of the deed he did, 
But judged that toil might drink. 
He passed again—and lo! the well, 
By summers never dried, 
Had cooled ten thousand parching tongues 
And saved a life beside! 


A dreamer dropped a random thought ; 
*T was old, and yet was new— 

A simple fancy of the brain, 
But strong in being true ; 

It shone upon a genial mind, 
And lo! its light became 

A lamp of light, a beacon ray, 
A monitory flame. 

The thought was small—its issue great, — 
A watch-fire on the hill, 

It sheds its radiance far adown, 
And cheers the valley still! 


A nameless man, amid a crowd 
That thronged the daily mart, 

Let fall a word of hope and love, 
Unstudied, from the heart ; 

A whisper on the tumult thrown— 
A transitory breath— 

It raised a brother from the dust, 
It saved a soul from death. 

O germ! O font! O world of love! 
O thought at random cast! 

Ye were but little at the first, 
But mighty at the last ! 


— 


CHILDREN’S HOME. 

Some benevolent ladies in Philadel- 
phia have established an institution in 
the district of Moyamensing, which is 
styled the ‘‘ Moyamensing Union School 
and Children’s Home,’ which appears 
to us deserving of all praise. The ob- 
ject of it is to give shelter, support, and 
instruction, to poor neglected children, 
who are destitute of a home and paren- 
tal instruction. An extract from their 
first Annual Report will prove interest- 
ing to our readers. | 


“ As the object of this Institution is 
to take the children entirely from the 
evil influences by which they are sur- 
rounded, their parents are required to 
sign a written agreement to the effect, 
that they surrender their child or chil- 
dren to the Board of Managers of the 
“‘ Moyamensing Union School and Chil- 
dren’s Home,” to be provided for, in- 
structed, and bound out for such term 
of years, within lawful age, as may be 
proper, engaging that they will not de- 
mand or receive any compensation for 
the same, or in any way interfere with 
the views or directions of the Board. 

Seventy children have been received 
into the Home during the past year 
under various circumstances. A few 
were the children of mothers who had 
seen better days, but from desertion or 
drunkenness on the part of the hus- 
band and father, had been reduced to 
penury, and no resource left them, but 
to seek an asylum for their worse than 
fatherless children in the Home. Others, 
and a very large majority, have been 
the children of the most degraded 
classes. To cite two or three instances 
will be sufficient to give an idea of the 
utter destitution of children in this 
City, and the need of an institution of 
this kind. Our Matron, on a cold rainy 
night heard a cry of distress near the 
front door; on opening the door to as- 
certain the cause, she saw two little 
boys on the pavement crying bitterly ; 
in reply to the question, ‘‘ What is the 
matter?’ they said their mother had 
brought them there, and ran away. 
They were taken in, and when the light 
revealed their condition, it was sad in- 
deed; for four days and nights, with a 
drunken mother they had been exposed 
to the rain, with no other resting-place 
at night than a covered alley, and their 
only food a piece of bread. They were 
fed and put to bed. In the morning 
the mother came, but what a spectacle 
to behold! a woman and a mother de- 
based by intoxicating drinks; she was 
a mother, and cared for her children; 
she entreated us to take her three boys, 
(for there was another somewhere,) and 
save them if we could; we did take 
those boys; and we took the mother 
also, and furnished her with temporary 
employment at the Home until provided 
with a permanent situation—with the 
aid of our Matron, Mrs. Shurlock, she 
is a reformed woman. | 

Another instance of equal interest 
occurred under the following circum- 
stances. A benevolent lady of this 
city saw a man very much intoxicated 
with a child in his arms, and a little 
girl beside him, staggering down Ninth 
street near Spruce; the children were 
without shoes or stockings, and their 
whole appearance indicated extreme 
wretchedness. Likethe good Samaritan, 
she crossed over, and speaking kind- 
ly to the man, inquired into his circum- 
stances, when he related his sad story; 
his wife had died with the cholera dur- 
ing its prevalence in the city, when 
the children were placed under the care 
of their grandmother, who kept them 
for a while, and then turned them into 
the street to seek for food and shelter. 
The father acknowledged that he was 
under the influence of liquor all the 
time. For three months these children 
wandered about, sleeping in the closets 
under the market stalls, depending 
upon any one whose sympathies they 
might enlist for a piece of bread; the 
necessarily became filthy and diseased, 
and in this condition were brought to 
the Home, where they received from our 
most excellent Matron, (Miss Weaver,) 
& kind welcome and tender care; soon 
they felt the comfort of a bath and 
change’ of clothing, and when their 
sores were anointed and bound up, 
their-weary heads were laid upon a 
softer pillow than they had ever known. 


An extract from one of the monthly 


reports will furnish one more instance. 
J. J. a fine looking boy of eleven 
years, was sent from the ayor's office 
on the previous day. John is‘a bright, 


intelligent boy, and an orphan. Two 
years since, he with his parents left his 
native land, Scotland; his father died 
on the voyage; his mother died in this 
city six months ago. Since that period 
he has had no care taker, sustaining 
himself by the sale of papers, and sleep- 
ing at nights in wagons and market 
houses. On Sabbath morning last he 
was seen by a lady (on a door step) who 
asked him a few questions, and among 
others, where he lived? He replied, he 
had no home; she took him to. her 
house and gave him his breakfast, then 
took measures to have him conveyed to 
the Mayor’s office. On examining him, 
I found he had some knowledge of reli- 
gious truth. I said, where did you 
learn that? His reply was, from the 
Mother’s Catechism, and the Shorter 
Catechism, in Scotland. I asked him 
if he prayed? No, said he, I used to 
pray in Scotland; but since I came to 
America I have forgotten my prayers. 
Such is the brief account of one who I 


| trust will be taught to pray in the 


Home of the homeless.’ Four of the 
children above mentioned are placed in 
comfortable homes in the country, of 
whom we have had the most satisfac- 
tory accounts.”’ 


At the period of the American Re- 
volution it was estimated there were but 
four millions of Bibles extant in the 
world, though, at times, this country 
had a population of three millions, and 
Great Britain of fifteen. Inthe French 
Revolution it is said that not a Bible 
could be found in the book stores of 
Paris, and their sale was prohibited at 
Rome. Now that same book has been 


translated into nearly all the languages” 


of the world, and is being rapidly scat- 
tered every where. The American Bi- 
ble Society, since its incorporation, has 
received, in donations, nearly four mil- 
lions of dollars, has issued s¢z millions 
of copies of the Bible and Testament, 
and has made translations into one hun- 
dred and thirteen different languages 
and dialects. The British and Foreign 
Bible Society has done far more than 
this. 


Effects of the Absence of Sun 
and 


Dr. Moore, the eloquent and amiable 
author of ** The Use of the Body in re- 
lation to the Mind,” says—‘“‘ A tadpole, 
confined in darkness, would never be- 
come a frog, and an infant being de- 
prived of heaven’s free light, will only 
grow into a shapeless idiot, instead of a 
beauteousand reasonablebeing. Hence, 
in the deep, dark gorges and ravines of 
the Swiss Valais, where the direct sun- 
shine never reaches, the hideous preva- 
lence ‘of idiocy startles the traveller. 
It is a strange, melancholy idiocy. 
Many citizens are incapable of: any ar- 


| ticulate speech; some are deaf, some 


are blind, some labour under all these 
privations, and all are misshaped in al- 
most every part of the body. I believe 
there is, in all places, a marked differ- 
ence in the healthiness of houses, ac- 
cording to their aspect with regard to 
the sun, and that those are decidedl 
the healthiest, ceteris paribus, in whic 
all the rooms are, during some part of 
the day, fully exposed to direct light. 
It is a well known fact that epidemics 
attack inhabitants on the shady side of 
a street, and totally except those of the 
other side; and even in endemics, such 
as ague, the morbid influence is often 
thus partial in its action.”’ 


POPERY. 


There is in Rome a convent called, 
and justly called, the Spel to Vivo, in 
which are buried contumacious, or fa- 
natic nuns, from all convents, and wives 
and daughters whose husbands and fa- 
thers have the means to prove they de- 
serve, or the interest to procure the 
order for such a dreadful punishment. 
Instances have occurred where mere 
resistance to the will of a parent, or 
causeless jealousy conceived by a hus- 
band, has been followed by this terrible 
vengeance. What may pass within its 
walls can never be known; none but its 
victims may enter, and none of them 
may quit it. They see no human being, 
excepting once a year, when, in the 
presence of the abbess, they may have 
an interview with their father or mo- 
ther; but they must not tell the secrets 
of their prison-house. They hear no 
tidings of the world that surrounds 
them, nor even know when the friends 
dearest to them are removed by death. 


— 


President Fillmore and the 
World’s Fair. 


W. S. Stell, Esq., an American mer- 
chant residing in Manchester, England, 
having invited the President to visit 
London during the World’s Fair, our 
Chief Magistrate sent the following re- 
ply, which is published in the English 
papers. One of them prefixes some re- 
marks, part of which we reproduce: 


The following letter from the Presi- 
dent of the United States precludes, we 
regret to say, at least for the present 
the hope that London will, during the 
coming exhibition, be honoured by the 
presence of the executive head of the 
great Republic. In common with others, 
both English and American, Mr. Stell 
believed that such an event would pave 
the way for a visit from her Majesty to 
the city of New York, the citizens of 
which would vie with each other in giv- 
ing her a rapturous and national recep- 
tion. It is not the first time that ru- 
mour has assigned to her Majesty an 
intention to take a trip to her North 
American provinces—and should she 
ever fulfil that intention, her easiest and 
safest way of reaching Canada would be 
by first proceeding to New York. It 
is obvious how much such interchanges 
of courtesy on the part of the re- 
spective heads of the two nations would 
tend to strengthen the bonds of sympa- 
thy and good feeling between them. 
From the following, however, which is 
the President’s reply, it would appear 
that the first step toward such a result 
is not likely to be immediately taken. 

Wasutneton City, Dec. 1, 1850. 
William S. Stell, Esq., Manchester. 

My Dear Sir—I have the honour to 
acknowledge the receipt of your kind 
letter of the 8th ult., through Mr. Ran- 
dafl, expressing the hope that I may 
visit the World’s Fair in London, in 


“May next, and assuring me that if I do 


so I shall receive a cordial welcome 
from my countrymen in England, and 


tendering me the hospitalities of your 


own house whilst I remained at Man- 
chester. 


Previous to the death of my lament- 


THE PRESBYTERIAN. 


ed predecessor, I had anticipated the 
pleasure of visiting London at the time 
of the fair, but I deem it now impossi- 
ble to leave my official duties here; and 
your kind letter causes a still deeper 
regret at my disappointment. Were it 
possible for me to be absent for such a 
length of time, nothing could be more 

ratifying than to accept your proffered 
Sisptialilies, I well recollect meeting 
you and your lady in the fall of 1837, 
and should be extremely happy to renew 


the acquaintance. Independent of that, 


Ihave always felt a strong desire to 
visit Great Britain. Its soil is classic 
ground to me, and I should be most 
happy to be able to make a personal 
comparison between the leading men of 
that country and my own, and to see 
how far we have improved upon the 
political institutions of the mother coun- 


try. But this must be deferred till a 


more convenient season. 

Accept my thanks for your kindness, 
remember me most cordially to your 
lady, and believe me truly * saa 

MILLARD FILLMORE. 


CIRCULATION OF THE BIBLE. 


In an article by Dr. Adams in the 
current number of the Christian Re- 
view, we find the following interesting 
facts:—“‘Ten times as many Bibles 
have. been printed since 1804, the year 
when the British and Foreign Bible 
Society was organized, as existed in all 
the previous centuries of the world to- 
gether. This statement is not based on 
loose conjecture. The library of the late 
Duke of Sussex, containing a copy of 
nearly every edition of the Bible since 
the invention of the art of printing, 
furnished important data in authentica- 
ting this calculation. It is computed 
that from the time of the Reformation 
to the organization of the British and 
Foreign ‘Bible Society, (1804,) there 


were in existence between’ three and 


four millions of Bibles, and these in 
some forty different languages. Since 
that time, the beginning of organized 
effort for the spread of the Scriptures, 
more than thirty-millions of Bibles and 
Testaments have been put in circula- 
tion, in fhore than one hundred and 
sixty languages; and this in: addition 
to all that has been accomplished by 
private enterprise. A power-press strik- 
ing off fifteen hundred copies of the 
New Testament in a single day, is no 
trifling thing in this world of ours. The 
report of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society contains an amount of informa- 
tion as to the languages and dialects of 
the earth, not easily to be obtained 
from any other source. Fifty years 
ago the word of God was translated 
into languages spoken by about two 
hundred millions. To-day the same 
holy book may be read by more than 
six hundred millions of the earth’s popu- 
lation. Is not this result of associated 
charity of great historical importance? 
Has it no bearing on the intellect, the 
liberty, the life, the progress, and the 
prospects of the world ?”’ 


—- 


AGRICULTURAL 


Fruit 1n Crevtars.—A great deql of 
winter fruit suffers early decay in conse- 
quence of a deficiency of ventilation, espe- 
cially during autumn, and after the fruit is 
deposited. Another cause of decay is the 
improper location of the shelves or bins, 
which are placed against or around the 
walls. By this inconvenient arrangement, 
the assorting of decayed specimens must be 
done all from one side, and the shelves 
must hence be very narrow, or the operator 
must place himself in a most irksome hori- 
zontal position. The circulation of the air 
is at the same time greatly impeded by the 
want of space next the walls. ‘To avoid 
these evils, the shelves should be in the cen- 
tre, with a passage all around. ‘This allows 
the circulation of air, and the shelves may 
be twice the width, with the same conve- 
nience in assortment or picking. If suspen- 
ded from the joists above on stiff bars, rats 
cannot reach them. We have never suc- 
ceeded so well by any other as by this ar- 
rangement. ‘The Germans are very suc- 
cessful in the ventilation of their cellars, by 
a communication with the principal chim- 
ney, the heated air in which necessarily 
maintains a current which sweeps out’ the 
noxious stagnant gases from the vegetable 
and other contents. 


Kicxinc Horses.—Daniel D. Gitt, of 
Adams county, Pennsylvania, communi- 
cates to the American Farmer his mode 
of breaking horses of the vile and danger- 
ous habit of kicking. He says:—*I attach 
one end of a strong line to the hind postern 
of the horse, and take it forward through 
the loop, fastened to the trace atthe side of 
the horse, and attach the other end of the 
line to the bridle; a line attached thus at 
each side of the horse, if left sufficiently 
long to just enable him to makea step, will 
at every kick he may make, operate so se- 
verely upon his mouth as to caue him very 
‘soon to give it up as a bad job.” 


Quick Lime 1n OLp GarpDeENs.—A cor- 
respondent at Norwich, Conneticut, in- 
quires * whether quick lime woul] be use- 
ful in an old and long cultivatal garden, 
and how it operates.”” Quick line is ex- 
ceedingly useful, when applied to old gar- 
den soils. Such soils are glutted with half- 
decomposed vegetable matter, wots and 
fibres of previous crops, and insduble and 
inert portions of manure, so accumulated 
during a long time, as to rende1 the -séal 
‘sour,’ as the gardeners say. Lime acts 
by decomposing all such material,and com- 
bining with all excess of humours, and ren- 
dering the soil sweet and fit for he active 
growth of plants. Nothing so wonderfully 
restores the original fertility of an old and 
long cultivated garden, in which though 
the soil has grown dark with repeated 
manuring and continual cultivation, many 
vegetables and fruits do not thrive as they 
once did, so quickly as a modercte dress- 
ing of caustic lime—applied when the 
ground is broken up, (at the rate of 150 
bushels to the acre,) and to lie for a short 
time in that state—either in the fall or 
spring. 

Cuicxens.—A gentleman, who has suc- 
cessfully tried: the experiment, says that, 
with nests carefully and prgperly made, 
lined with cotton wool, and new at each 
sitting, a hen will sit on 23 eggs, (14 on 
bottom, and 9 on the top,) and hatch out 
from 18 to 23 chickens, raising three broods 
in a season, It is time for some improve- 
ment in poultry raising, in this country. 
In England the chickens are brought to 
market double the size of those in the 
United States, and affording much greater 
profit to the farmers, who rear them as 
capons. : 


To Make Butter In THE WINTER.—In 
many parts of our country the art of mak. 
ing good butter, in the winter, is very im- 
perfectly understood. Indeed, many good 


dairy women suppose it is absolutely im- 


practicable to make it at that season. Now, 
in some places, at least in New England, it 
is constantly practised, and the process is 
as familiar as that of making butter in May 
or October. ‘The shorthistory of it is this: 
The cows should be stabled and fed on good 
sweet hay, and if other provender is added, 
so much the better. Instead of keeping the 
milk in a warm place, it should be kept in 


‘a cold one, and no matter how soon it 


freezes. Freezing will separate the cream 


much more perfectly than it will rise with- 
out, and it is taken off with much less trou- 
ble. When the cream is churned, the churn 
should not be placed too near the fire. The 
ordinary warmth of the kitchen will be suf- 
ficient. ‘Too much heat will destroy both 
the complexion and flavour of the butter. It 
will require a little more time in churning 
than it does in warmer weather, and that is 
all the difficulty in making as good butter in 
January, as can be made at any season of 
the year. Butter cured with one half-ounce 
of common salt, one-fourth ounce of salt- 
petre, one-fourth ounce of moist sugar, 
pounded together, and used in the propor- 
tion of one ounce to the pound of butter, 
will, on trial, be found to keep any length 
of time, and have a much finer flavour than 
when salted in the usual manner. 


BRAIN LABOUR. 


To many persons it seems a small 
thing to sit down and prepare matter 
for the periodical press; but let those 
unexperienced with the pen, and whose 
brains have never been trained to sys- 
tematic labour, attempt to furnish in- 
tellectual food and recreation to their 
fellows, and they will soon realize that 
mental labour is the most destructive 
to health of all other toil. Were one 
to grub up the stumps out of the earth, 
or sling the sledge-hammer twelve hours 
a day, he would be able to stand 
the drudgery with less injury to the 
body and soul than half the number of 
hours devoted to mental employment, 
in the way of writing matter for the 
book or newspaper press. Those pithy 
articles, which constantly appear in the 
periodicals of the day, contain the very 
essence of mind or thought, and such 
literary gentlemen as are best at item- 
izing, are the first whose constitutions 
are broken down.—New York Sun. 


MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS. 


Dirrusion oF KNow.Lepce.—A Newcastle, 
England, paper gives the following interesting 
fact illustrative of the rapid spread of intellec- 
tual culture among a large and deserving class 
of the population of the district:—A bookseller 
in the market, in this town, recently had upon 
his stall ten copies of Emerson’s work on Flux- 
ions, all of which he sold at 7s. 6d. a copy to 
pitmen. He said they were by far his best cus- 
tomers, and that a standard mathematical work 
never laid Jong on his stall, being secured by 
them as a prize. Ona subsequent day, at the 
same stall, there were three men; one of them 
bought a work on algebra, another requested a 
Greek delectus, the third was perusing a Span- 
ish an These men were all hewers of 
coal. 


ARcCHZOLOGY.—It is stated that an archeolo- 
gist has lately discovered among the archives 
at Chartres ninety-two original letters of the 
— of France—from Francis I. to Louis 


MarriaGes.— No fewer than eighty-eight 
couples were proclaimed in our parish church 
on Sunday se’ennight. The thriving condition 
of every branch of trade, and the moderate 
price of provisions in Dundee, have no donbt 
tended much to swell the number of anti-Mal- 
thusians. We believe there were upwards of 
eighty the previous Sabbath.— Dundee paper. 


Lunacy 1n Enoiann.—The following is a 
summary of the number and classes of insane 
persons confined in asylums, hospitals, and 1i- 
censed houses in England on the Ist of January 
last:—Asylums.—Private patients, males, 120, 
females, 112; paupers, males, 3150, females, 
3758, total 7140. Hospitals.—Private patients, 
males, 412, females, 453; paupers, males, 175, 
females, 168, total 1208. Metropolitan licensed 
houses.—Private patients, males, 574, females, 
546; paupers, males, 737, females, 1038, total 
2945. Provincial licensed houses. — Private 
patients, males, 800, females, 757; paupers, 
males, 1106, females, 1123, total 3786. Grand 
total of sexes and classes, 15,079; of this num- 
ber 238 have been found lunatic by inquisition, 
264 are criminals, and 1036 are datecelie to 
counties or boroughs. 


A Winctess Birp.—At the last meeting of 
the Linnean Society in London, it was stated 
that Captain Poole of the East India Company’s 
service had discovered the existence of a wing- 
less bird on Lord Howe’s Island—an island sit- 
uated between New Holland and Norfolk Is- 
land. It is about the size of a rail, and is con- 
sidered by the settlers as good eating. The 
discovery is considered interesting in connection 
with the discovery of the extinct wingless birds 
of New Zealand. No specimen has yet arrived 
in England, but some are on their way. 


Law 1Ts Wuims.—When Judge Par- 
sons was a practising lawyer, he was once em- 
ployed to plead two cases in court, which were 


the defendant, and in the other’ for the plain- 
tiff 1t happened that both cases were tried 
the same day. He spoke for half an hour to 
the first jury, and the case was given to them, 
and they had retired. When he appeared be- 
fore the second jury he made use of very dif- 
ferent arguments from those employed by him 
before, of which the Court took notice, remind- 
ing him that he seemed to have changed his 
tune, and repeated what he had said but a few 
minutes before. Mr. Parsons fixed his keen 
eye upon the judge, and replied:—“ May it 
wire your honour, I might have been wrong 

alf an hour ago, but now I know I am right.” 
He proceeded; and when the juries returned, 
it was found he had gained a verdict in both 
cases! 

PoPULATION OF THE PRINCIPAL CITIES OF 
THE Unitep Strates.—The leading cities of 
the United States rate thus, under the new 
census, as to population: ‘ 


1840. 
New York, ° 517,000 312,000 
Philadelphia, ° 409,000 258,000 
Baltimore, . ° 169,090 102,000 
New Orleans, . 145,000 102,000 
Boston, 135,000 92,000 
Cincinnati, . . 116,000 46,000 
Brooklyn, . ° 96,000 36,000 
Pittsburgh, . . 83,000 40,000 
St. Louis, 81,000 16,000 


Louisville, Buffalo, and Washington are about 
42,000 each. 
AMERICAN INVENTIONS ABROAD.—The Eng- 
lish boats of the same kind having failed of their 
urpose, a number of Francis’s Metallic Life 
urf-boats have been ordered for England. 
They are to be similar to those employed on 
our coast by order of Congress. 


A Hanpsome Deep.—In the beautiful village 
of Tarrytown, on the Hudson river, New York, 
Captain Cobb, of the Liverpool line of packet 
ships, resides. He has erected, finished, and fur- 
nished, at a cost of $3500, a brick edifice com- 
plete in all its parts, for a public school, and has 
presented it to the district in which it is located, 
as a free gift. We have seen it and admire the 
building, as well as the taste and enlightened 
liberality of the donor. His fellow citizens, on 
the day of its being opened with appropriate 
ceremonies, gave him a public dinner in token 
of their esteem and appreciation of his genero- 
sity. 

Yankee Houses 1n Cautirornta.—T here have 
been sent to California from Boston, during the 
last two years, according to the annual state- 
ments of exports in the Boston Shipping List, 
27,762,200 feet of lumber, 15,601,705 shingles, 
5,918,600 bricks, 570 house and store frames, 
and 644,367 feet of timber, besides doors, win- 
dow panes, sashes, &c. almost without number. 
The export of building materials for the year 
1850, shows a considerable falling off, compared 
with the previous year. 


Boston.—During the past year the births in 
Boston were 5900; marriages, 2500, and deaths, 
3667. There were 30,075 emigrants who ar- 
rived at that port, about 20,000 of whom were 
Irish, The city debt, exclusive of the water 
debt, was $1,756,652.84. 


Extent oF in THE Wortp.—It 
has been estimated, by an English writer on the 
subject, that in the beginning of 1849 the total 
length of railway in operation in various parts 


_of the globe, was 18,656 miles, on whica a capi- 


tal of 368,567,000/. had been expended. At 
the same period there was in course of construc- 
tion 7829 miles more, the cost of which would 
be 146,750,000/. It is thence concluded that 
the population of Europe and the United States 
will have completed within less than a quarter 
of a century 26,485 miles of road, at a cost of 
500,000,0007. 

Lumpsr Traps m Maine.—The Bangor 
‘Mercury in mentioning that the quantity of 
lumber surveyed at that port during the past 
year was 203,754,200 feet, averaging $10 per 
thousand feet, says that it exceeds the amount 
heretofore surveyed in any one year, except 
1848, when it reached 212,000,000 feet. More 


-has been shipped this year, however, than in 


precisely alike, but in one he was engaged for 


that or any other year. The above figures are 
exclusive of laths, shingles, clapboards, &c., 
which are technically denominated short lum- 
ber, the annual value of which is estimated by 
some to equal that of the kinds included. 


CHILDREN'S COLUMN. 


TELLING STORIES. 

‘Come, mother, please to tell us a story 
to-night,” said Jane to her mother, as they 
were seated around the fire of a cold win- 
ter evening. 

“ Yes, a story, a story,’’ the other chil- 
dren cried; and Mrs. Rollinson smiled as 
she said that they had called on her so 
suddenly she was afraid she could think 
of nothing to tell them. | | 

‘‘O yes you can, mother; you can al- 
ways remember something good,’ was the 
ready answer of Jane; and Mrs. Rollinson 
said she would tell them an anecdote if 
Jane would repeat a piece of poetry. 

“Agreed,” said Jane, “for I have learned 
a piece in the magazine that father brought 
home last week. I am ready.” 

Mrs. Rollinson mused a few moments, 
and then said she would relate a fact which 
she had been reading. | 


“Three boys, Robert, George, and Al- 


fred, went to spend a week with a gentle- 
man, who took them to be agreeable, well- 
behaved boys. There was a great pond 
near his house, with a flood-gate, where 
the water ran out. It was cold weather, 


and the pond was frozen over; but the 


gentleman knew that the ice was very thin 
near the flood-gate. The first morning 
after they came he told them they might 
go and slide on the pond, if they would 
not go near the flood-gate. Soon after 
they were gone, he followed them to see 
that they were safe. When he got there, 
he found Robert sliding in the very place 
he had told him not to go. This was dis- 
obedience outright. George was walking 
sullenly by the side:of the pond, not so 
much as sliding at all, because he had been 
forbidden to venture on the dangerous part. 
This was sullen obedience; which is, in 
reality, no obedience at all, because it 
comes not from the heart. But Alfred was 
cheerfully enjoying himself, in a capital 
long slide, upon a safe part of the pond. 
This was true obedience. Suddenly, the 
ice broke where Robert was sliding; he 
immediately went under water, and it was 
with difficulty that his life was saved. 
The gentleman concluded that Alfred was 
a lad of integrity, but that his two brothers 
were not to be trusted. Obedience secured 
him happiness, and the confidence of the 
kind gentleman with whom he was stay- 
ing; while the others deprived themselves 
of enjoyment, lost the gentleman’s confi- 
dence, and one of them nearly lost his life ; 
and yet, to slide on the dangerous part of 
the pond would have added nothing to 
their enjoyment. They desired it from 
mere wilfulness, because it was forbidden. 
This disposition indulged, will always lead 
boys into difficulty ; and if they cherish it 
while boys, it will go with them through 
life.” 

‘““What do you think of that?” asked 
Mrs. Rollinson as she concluded. 

Jane said, “It seems to me that these 
boys were not the sons of the gentleman at 
whose house they were visiting, and they 
were not obliged to mind him.”’ 

Mrs. Rollinson was not a little surprised 
that Jane should make a remark of that 
sort, and she replied, “If I allow you to 
go and spend an afternoon or a week with 
a friend, I expect you to regard that friend 
as standing in the place of your parent for 
the time. So when you are at school, the 
teacher takes the place of your parent; and 
you should show your friends and teachers 
that you regard them as such. And now, 


my dear, if you please, we will hear your 


poetry.” 


Jane said it was about a pond and a 


brook, and would do very well to come 
after the story her mother had just been 
telling. 

THE POND AND THE BROOK. 
“Neighbour Brook,” said the Pond one day, 
“Why do you flow so fast away? 

Sultry June is hastening on, 
And then your water will all be gone.” 


“Nay, my friend,” the Brook replied, 
“Do not thus my conduct chide ; | 
Shall I rather hoard than give ? 

Better die than useless live.” 


Summer came, and blazing June 
Dried the selfish Pond full soon ; 
Not a single trace was seen 
Where it had so lately been. 


But the Brook with vigour flowed 
Swift along its pebbly road, 

And the fragrant flowers around 
Loved to hear its happy sound. 


“Very well repeated, and a very pretty 
fable in verse,’”’ said Mrs. Rollinson; “ but 
what is the instruction ?”’ 

“I suppose it means,’ Jane replied, 
“that those who keep all they get, like 
the pond, will dry up; while those who 
are free and giving, like the brook, will 
always be happy in doing good.” 

“ Happy in making others happy,” Mrs. 
Rollinson said, “and so we can all make 
pleasure for ourselves, if we will. I will 
repeat a story in jingling rhymes, on help- 
ing each other.” 


MUTUAL ASSISTANCE. 


A man very lame 
Was a little to blame, | 
To stray far from his humble abode; 
Hot, thirsty, bemired, 
And heartily tired, 
He laid himself down in the road. 


While thus he reclined 
A man who was blind, 
Came by, and entreated his aid ; 
‘Deprived of my sight, 
Unassisted, to-night 
I shall not reach home, I’m afraid.”’ 


“ Intelligence give 
Of the place where you live,” 
Said the cripple, “ perhaps I may know it; 
In my road it may be; 
And if you’ll carry me, 
It will give me much pleasure to show it. 


“Great strength you have got, 
Which, alas! I have not, 
In my legs so fatigued every nerve is ; 
For the use of your back, 
For the eyes which you lack, 
My pair shall be much at your service.” 


Said the other poor man, 
‘‘ What an excellent plan! 
Pray, get on my shoulders, good brother ; 
I see all mankind, 
If they are but inclined, 
May constantly help one another.” 


The children laughed heartily at this, 
and asked their mother if she could re- 
member any thing else like it. Mrs. Rol- 
linson said that she would repeat one more 
that was not like the last, but she thought 
it much better. 

“*O let us hear it, please, mother.” 

Mrs. Rollinson complied. 


LITTLE CHILDREN, LOVE ONE ANOTHER. 


A little girl, with a happy look, 

Sat slowly reading a ponderous book, 

All bound with velvet, and edged with gold, 

And its weight was more than the child could hold ; 
Yet dearly she loved to ponder it o’er, 

And every day she prized it more, 

For it said—and she looked at her smiling mother— 
It said, « Little children, love one another.” 


She thought it was beautiful in the book, 

And the lesson home to her heart she took ; 
She walked on her way with a trusting grace, 
And a dove-like look in her meek young face, 
Which said, just as plain as words can say, 

« ‘he Holy Bible I must obey ; 


| So, mamma, I’ll be kind to my darling brother, 


For ‘little children must love each other.’ 


I’m sorry he’s naughty, and will not play, 
But I'll love him still, for I think the way 

To make him gentle and kind to me, 

Will be better shown, if I let him see 

I strive to do what I think is right, 

And thus when | kneel in prayer to-night, 

I will clasp my arms around my brother, 

And say, ‘ Little children, love one another.’ ” 


The little girl did as her Bible taught, 


- And pleasant indeed was the change it wrought, 


For the boy looked up in glad surprise, 
To meet the light of her loving eyes; _ 
His heart was full—he could not speak— 
‘But he pressed a kiss on his sister’s cheek ; 
And God looked down on the happy mother, 
Whose « little children loved one another.” 
“That is the way, my dear children, to 
make other people love you: love them if 
you wish to be loved. Dr. Doddridge one 
day asked his little girl why it was that 
every body loved her. ‘I know not,’ she 
replied, ‘unless it be that I love every 
body.’ This is the true secret of being 
loved. ‘ He that hath friends,’ says Solo- 
mon, ‘must show himself friendly.’ Love 
begets love. If you love others, they can- 
not help loving you. So, then, do not put 
on a scowl, and fretfully complain that no- 
body loves you, or that such or such a one 
does not like you. If nobody loves you, it 
is yourown fault. Either you do not make 
yourself lovely by a sweet, winning tem- 
per, and kind, winning ways, or you do 
not love those of whom you complain.” 


— 


THE WYOMING MASSACRE. 


The last survivor at Wyoming, Mrs. 
Martha Myers, died at Kingston, Lu- 
zerne county, on the 4th inst. aged 89. 
Her father, Thomas Bennet, was one of 
the forty white men who built the stock- 
ade called Forty-fort, a name blended 
with one of the darkest tragedies that 
marks the page of American history. 
She was about sixteen years old when 
she saw that fated band, the last hope 
of the Valley, march forth from this 
feeble shelter to meet the savages who 
were laying waste their fields, and giv- 
ing their dwellings to the flames. They 
went forth, most of them, “to return 
no more for ever,”’ for of near four hun- 
dred, not more than seventy escaped. 
Butler, who commanded the British and 
Indians, with cold-blooded audacity, de- 
clared in his official report after the 
battle, to the English Government, 
that the Indians brought in, after the 
action, as the trophies of the victory, 
‘two hundred and twenty-seven scalps 
of the rebels.” 


Progress of the United States. 


The New York Courier, in the course 
of an elaborate article on the progress 
of the nations, says that in no country has 
the advance been so great as in our own. 
In the year 1800, the population of the 


‘United States was 5,800,000; it is now 


28,500,000. The number of States 
then composing the Union was 16; itis 
now 31. Our territory then was 1,000,- 
000 square miles; it is now 3,200,000. 
All of our present domain west of the 
Mississippi then belonged to France 
and Spain, and was an unbroken wil- 
derness. Florida was owned by Spain, 
and Georgia was the only State on the 
Gulf of Mexico. West of New York, 
there were no States but Kentucky and 
Tennessee, and these had spent most of 
their feeble energies in — strife 
with a savage foe. Illinois, Indiana, 
Ohio, Michigan, and the western half 
of our own State, were yet but hunting 
grounds, where Indians roamed unmo- 
lested. 

In every branch of industry our coun- 
try has made an advance corresponding 
to that in its population. Agriculture 
has more than kept pace with the in- 
creased enlargement of our bounds of 
civilization; and we now not only su 
ply the wants of our own teeming muil- 
lions, but have an immense surplus to 
ship to foreign lands. In 1800 the to- 
tal value of all kinds of manufactures 
and products of industry in the United 
States hardly exceeded a hundred mil- 
lions of dollars; in 1850 the value, as 
to be shown by the census now taking, 
will probably be full six hundred m3 
lions. In 1800 the domestic exports 
amounted to $31,840,000; in 1850 to 
$130,946,912. The exportatian of cot- 
ton alone has increased from $5,000,000 
to $65,000,000 or $70,000,- 

Our inland lake trade has increased 
from an amount too insignificant to be 
estimated, to the enormous value of 
$200,000 annually. Our foreign ma- 
rine is now hardly inferior in extent or 
value to that of Great Britain, and we 
are now gaining faster than ever on our 
gigantic rival. Fifty years ago, scarce- 
ly one of our present four thousand 
miles of canal existed, and not one of 
our present eight thousand miles of rail 
road, or one of our present sixteen thou- 
sand miles of telegraph was either 
known or dreamed of. In short, under 
the invigorating influence of free insti- 
tutions, we have grown great and strong, 
with a rapidity which makes tame the 
wildest hopes of the founders of our 
Government. 


AMES R. WEBB, GROCERY AND TEA 
DEALER—91 South Eighth street, below Wal- 
nut, Philadelphia.—Has for sale very fine Green 
and Black Teas; Java, Maracaibo, and other fine 
Coffees ; Pickles, Sauces, Preserved Ginger, Jellies, 
and Jams; Lemon, Vanilla, Ginger, and Cayenne 
Syrups; Alexandria Pure Water Crackers, 
Biscuit, Farina, Fine and Coarse Hominey, Spanish 
Olives by the quart. The best brands of Rochester 
Flour always on hand. Sap Sago, Dutch, and Imi- 
tation English Cheese, with a general assortment of 
good Groceries for Family use. Goods packed and 
delivered to any part of the city, steamboat, or rail- 
road depots. july 


UNITED STATES 


LIFE INSURANCE, 
ANNUITY, AND TR 
$250 ,000.—Office south-east corner 
nul streets.—This Company, = 
sue Policies upon the Mutual Principle [am the 
security of a Capital Stock. This attractive combi- 
nation offers to Policy holders double the ordinary 
security, without disturbing their right toa full par- 
ticipation in the distribution of profits each and 
every year. The ages of paymente is Cash in 
made with reference to 
lence i i i 
Compeah: parties opening policies with the 

Also, the Deposit System, or new plan of Life In- 
surance. All payments made to Company in 
thie department, in purchase of Insurances, are en- 
tirely optional as regards their amount, and the 
time at which they may be made. A may pay 
in as much, or as little, (not less than 85.) and as 
often, or as seldom as he may find convenient, and 
there is no obligation on him whatever to continue 
his payments. iy Further, the whole sums paid in, 
are always at the command of the’ person insured 
during his life time, and may be at any time with- 
drawn by him ia whole or in part. So that, on the 
plan of this Company, there is created at one and 
the same time, an Insurance payable at death, a 
fund available in sickness, and a provision for old 
age.—(See Company’s pamphlets.) 

In the Sarety Funp Department, Money is re- 
ceived party. Also, SatuRDAY Evrentnes on de- 
posit, in large or small sums, on which interest is 
allowed of FouR PER CENT. 


DIRECTORS. 
Stephen B. Crawford, Paul B. Goddard, 
Ambrose W. Thompson,| Lawrence Johnson, 
Benjamin W. Tingley, George McHenry, 
Jacob L. Florance, James Devereux, 
William M. Godwin, John L. Linton. 
Steruen R. Crawrorp, President. 
AmBrose W. Tuompson, Vice-President. 
CHaRLEs G. Imtay, Sec’y and Treasurer. 
AcTuARY—Pliny Fisk. 
CounsEt Atronnry—Thomas Balch. 
_ MEDICAL EXAMINERS. 
Paul B. Goddard, M.D., William Pepper, M. D. 
In attendance at the Office of the Company, from 
1 to 2 P. M., daily. jan 18—tf 


(HEAP BOOKS.—Clergymen, Theological Stu- 
dentsg and others, wanting Books of any de 


scription, had better, before call at the 


corner of Filth and Arch Streets, Philadelphia, 
where they will find the cost and selling prices 
of the books marked in figures, and cheaper than 
they can even conjecture. Those who follow this 
advice will save money. Those residing at a dis 
tance will be furnished with prices by letter re- 


questing it, pre-paid. 
GEORGE W. CHILDS, 
Successor to Robert E. Peterson, Fifth and 
jan 18—2t* Streets, Philadelphia. 


A TUTOR.—A Young Gentleman pursuing Theo- 
logical Studies, wishes to find a Situation as 
Private Tutor in a Family, where he would give 
instruction in all the branches of English and Latin, 
or Greek studies three hours per day, for hie Board, 
in New York or Brooklyn. Apply to the Rev. S. I. 
Prime, at the Office of this paper, 285 Broadway, 
New York. jan 18—3t* 


EAS AND GROCERIES,—Davip Prasz, 
crssorn To Cotton & Co. South-west Corner af 
Sizthand Arch streets, Philadelphie—Has now in 
the Store formerly occupied by Colton & Co. a stock 
of Family Groceries and Teas, selected with refer- 
ence to the wants of those families that have been 
in the habit of using prime, fresh articles, and he 
assures them that whatever they may please to buy 
of him, will be found to be strictly prime and choice 
In every respect. All goods for the country will be 
very carefully put up and packed, so as ¢o bear 
transportation safely, and sent to the Railroad De- 
pot or Steamboat without charge. Will the readers 
of the Presbyterian that buy Groceries please to try 


us once ? DAVID PEASE, 
South-west corner of Sixth and Arch 
may 11—3m Philadelphia. 


KETCHES OF VIRGINIA.—Sketches of Vir- 
ginia, Historical and Biograpbical, containing 
68 pages, octavo; by Rev. W. H. Foote, D. D. 
Price, $2.25. 
For sale by 
WILLIAM 8S. MARTIEN, - 
| 142 Chestnut street, Philadelphia; 
ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 
285 Broadway, New York, and 
MORRIS & BROTHER, 


_ jan 4—tf Richmond, Virginia. 


BOOK FOR PRESBYTERIANS—Why | 


am I a Presbyterian? or a Vindication of 
Church Order as enjoined in that portion of Christ's 
heritage. By a Mother. 18mo, with an Introduc- 
tion by the Rev. Alexander T. McGill, D.D. 


Just published and for 7 
WILLIA MARTIEN, 
No. 142 Chestnut street, first Bookstore above Sixth, 


Philadelphia, 

For sale also by Robert Carter & Brothers, No. 
285 Broadway, New York; S. Guiteau, Baltimore; 
Nash & Woodhouse, Richmond; D. W. Harrison, 
Charleston ; Luke Loomis, Pittsburgh; John D. 
Thorpe, Cincinnati, Ohio. © dec 14—3t 


C=. LADY’S BOOK, FOR FEBRUARY.— 
The Great Picture of Christ Entering Jere. 
salem, now first engraved from the Original Picture 
in London, by our own artist, W.E.Tacker. Send 
orders early for proof me ba This is the 
most splendid Line Engraving ever published in a 
Magazine. My Own Fire-side—a beautiful Domes- 
tic Plate, engraved in Line also, by W. E. Tucker. 
A Vase and Flowere—a little superior to any thing 
of the kind ever published. Godey’s Reliable Fash- 
jon Plate, with the Jast fashion for an Opera 
Cloak and Hood: with also a Valentine Plate, and 
sundry other Engravings. Napkin Folding—a great 
chance for Housekeepers to acquire this beautiful 
decoration for the table. Full descriptions are 
given, with Engravings of the different styles. We 
ave several hundred notices, pronouncing ours the 
best Magazine published—but the fact seems to be 
so well known, it seems useless to publish them. 

The Dundee Record says:—** Godey’s Lady’s 
Book, for January, has reached us in advance of 
its date. It claims—and none will dispute the 
justice of its claim—to be the leading Periodical 
of the character in America. In our judgment, it 
ranks far above the other Philadelphia monthlies 
in point of literary talent, which is ‘the soul? of 
any publication; while in the department of illus- 
trations, general in their character, in the latest 
and most correct reports of the fashions, it has no 
equals. It claims a circulation of 100,000 copies ; 
and if it has not that number of subscribers, all we 
can say is, that it ought to have. 

‘¢ The number mentioned furnishes 72 of 
letter-press, 22 illustrations, and contributions from 
37 individuals, some of whom are the first writers 
in the country.” 

Twenty-five cents for either the January or Feb- 
ruary Numbers—Postage to be paid on all remit- 
tances. Cash, in advance. 

One copy, one year, $3; two copies, one 
year, $5; one copy, two years, $5; one copy, 
five years, $10; five copies, one year, $10; ten 
copies, one year, $20, and an extra copy to the 
person sending the club of ten. 

ddress, L. A. GODEY, 
jan 18—2t 113 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 


WORK FOR EVERY PROTESTANT !—Tue 

PROTESTANT QUARTERLY REvIEw—Edited by 
the Rev. Joseph F. Berg, D.D., is published regu- 
Jarly on the Ist of January, April, July, and Octo- 
ber, and contains about 400 large octavo pages 
yearly; comprising contributions from the most 
eminent theologians of this country and Europe. 

It now enters its eighth volume; and will con- 
tinue to be a repository of the ablest written arti- 
cles, by evangelical authors, in defence of Protes- 
tant truth. 

The January Number contains the able reply of 
the Editor to Archbishop Hughs on ‘‘ The Decline 
of Protestantism,’? with Copious Notes, and a fac- 
simile of the Medal Coined at the Papal Mint, in 
cere of the Massacre of St. Bartho- 
omew. 


The Review is well filled with sterling articles — 


exposing the Evils of Popery, together with brief 
Essays of a Miscellaneous Character; and should 
be in the hands of every clergyman; and is likewise 
well deserving of a place in every Protestant Fami- 
ly. It is to the Religious Community—the Bible 
Christians of every Denomination, that the Sub- 
scribers appeal to sustain the Work; in the trust 
that Gospel and Protestant truth may be widely 
circulated, to meet and counteract the Deceptive 
Errors and Falsehoods of Roman Catholicism, so 
unblushingly put forth throughout our country. 
With this view, it is published at the low price 


Of ONE DOLLAR PER ANNUM, always payable in ad- 


vance. 
gr Any person enclosing the sum of One Dollar, 
shall have the Review promptly forwarded, or for 
Five Dollars, six copies will be sent. 
Address, COLLINS & SHERRERD, 
Proprietors and Publishers Protestant Quarterly Re- 
view, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. | 
Persons residing in the city, and wishing to sub- 
scribe, can leave their names and address at the 
Book stores of GETZ & BUCK, Sixth street, above 
Chestnut, or JOSEPH M. WILSON, 224 Chestnut, 
below Ninth street. jan 18—5t* 2 


HILADELPHIA BOOK-BINDERY.— Joun 
D. Egan, Plain and Ornamental Book- Binder 
and Leather Gilder, North-West corner of Fifth 
and Arch streets, up stairs. [3°25 per cent saved, 
and sometimes more to those patronising this estab- 
lishment. Large Illustrated Works, Books of £n- 
gravings, Scrap Books, Albums, Portfolios and Mu- 
sic, bound with great care and strength, in plain 
and elegant styles. 

N. B.—Pamphlets and Periodicals done up with 
neatness and despatch, and cheaper than any other 
establishment in the city. sep 1l4d—ly 
THE PRESBYTERIAN 

18 PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY AT 
No. 144 Chestant Street, South side, Fit 

Bookstore above Sixth, Philadelphia, and 

No. 985 Broadway, New York, 

BY WILLIAM 8. MARTIEN. 

TERMS.—Three Dollars per annum, payable in 
six months, or Two Dollars and Fifty Cents if paid 
in advance. A liberal discount to agents-who may 
become responsible. 

No subscription received for a less term than one 
year.—All Subscribers, who do not give express no- 
tice to the contrary, will be considered as wishing to 
continue their subscription, and their paper will be 
sent to them accordingly. No paper discontinuen 
arrearages are paid, except at the discretiod 


Rates of Advertising —For 15 lines, first. inser 
tion, 75 cents; each repetition of do. 50 cents. For 
8 lines or less, first insertion, 50 cents; each repetl 
tion of do. 38 cents. Payments for advertisements 
to be made jn-advance. 
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